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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SOME ITALIAN PRINTERS’ MARKS. 
NO. I.—BY W. ROBERTS, EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOKWORM.” _ 

LTHOUGH the introduction of printing into 
Bologna dates from 1471— in which year the 
first complete edition of Ovid was produced there — it 
was not until the art had thoroughly established itself 
here that the early Bolognese turned their attention 
to a T'rade-Mark. So far as our present knowledge 
allows us to judge, the mark was 
an innovation which does not date 
earlier than 1493, in which year 
two Bolognese printers adopted 
more or less simple devices — Bene- 
dictus Hectoris and Hercules de 
Nanis (or Hercules Nanus). The 
last-named, of whom practically 
nothing is known, was printing at 
Bologna from 1492 to 1494, and, it 
is conjectured, in Rome from 1511 
to 1514. The mark here repro- 
duced was used in two or three of his books, of which 
we now possess the titles, Antonio de Cornazano’s 
‘‘Vita di Nostra Donna,’’ 1493, and in the ‘‘ Defensio’’ 
of Scipio Manfredus. ‘The design, as will be seen, is 
one of the innumerable variations of the Cross type 
of mark in which the Italian 
printers were so prolific, and of 
which our next example is another 
illustration. This is the smaller of 
the two marks (which differ only 
slightly from one another) used by 
a very interesting personage, An- 
gelus Britannicus, who was work- 
ing at Brescia from 1483 to 1511, 
sometimes in partnership with his 
brother Jacob, and sometimes alone. 
The larger example appeared in 1485, in a work of 
Diogenes Laertius, while the smaller one occurs in 
the ‘‘Statuta Communis Brixiz,’’ 1490, and, ten 
years later, in St. Bernard’s ‘‘Sermones Super Canti- 
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cum Canticorum,’’ 1500. Angelus and his brother 
Jacob attempted to establish themselves as printers in 
Venice, in 1491, but apparently with no success, for 
there is no trace of them in that city before or after 
that year. The most orig- 
inal of the Brescia marks 
are those of Bernardinus 
Missinta, of which we give 
the earlier example, and in 
which we notice a com- 
plete breaking away from 
the orthodox cross. ‘The 
earliest book in which this 
mark is found is the 
‘‘QOpuscula’’ of St. Bona- 
ventura, which he printed 
for Angelus Britannicus in 
1495; it occurs again in 
1502 in Sasso’s ‘‘ Disperata 
contro l’amore.’’ Missinta was a prolific printer, and 
his works are by no means rare; those, however, which 
bear his Cremona imprint are rarely met with. His 
second mark is also very distinct, having a black 
ground, the center being taken up with a log of a tree, 
out of the two sides of which a pair of branches are 
growing and supporting a ribbon which bears the 
motto: ‘‘Spes mea.’’ This rather striking mark 
appears on an edition of Sallust which he executed 
for the brothers Angelicus and Jacobus Britannicus, 
in 1495, and which is described by Hain, No. 14,230. 

By far the most distinguished of the early Ferrara 
printers is Laurentius de Rubeis de Valentia, who was 
working at Venice in 1482, in partnership with Grassis 
de Castronovo, and from 1485 to 1501 was practicing 
the art alone in Ferrara. Six marks, with more or less 
variations, have been discovered in books issued by 
this prolific printer. Five are in black on a white 
ground, and the sixth isin red. The example given 
herewith occurs in ‘‘ De Plurimis Claris Sceletisque 
(stc) Mulieribus,’’ by Jacobi Phillipi Bergomensis, 
1497, which is unquestionably one of the most beautiful 
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of the illustrated books of the fifteenth century. Copies 
in good condition are of extremely rare occurrence, 
and fetch from 430 to £60, which latter sum was 
paid for the Didot copy. This magnificent book, in 
small folio size, is illustrated with 175 remarkably fine 
woodcuts, two of which, the full 
size of the page, are exquisite speci- 
meus of elaborate Italian design. 
A copy of this book, in fine con- 
dition, would form a corner stone 
of any library, however select. 
Among the several distinguished 
families of printers whose names 
are intimately associated with Flor- 
ence, none has a greater interest 























L. de Rubeis de than that of the Giunta, some- 
Valentia. . 

times called Junta and at others 

Zonta. Members of this family were printing at Flor- 


ence and Venice from 1480 to 1598, but at Florence 
only from about 1497 to 1598. Lucantonio was at 
Venice when Filippo was at Florence. The books of 
the latter (reference to the former will be made in a 
subsequent article) are very commonly met with, but 
the best examples fetch high figures. The editio prin- 
ceps of “‘Orphei Argonautica et Hymni,’’ 1500, was 
executed by Phillip Jiunta, and is described by Dibdin 
as one of the most elegantly printed ancient volumes of 
Greek poetry with which he was acquainted, while the 
more sober Brunet refers to it as ‘‘ fort belle, correcte et 
trés-rare.’? Another remarkable book from the same 
press may be here referred to, and that is the first edi- 
tion of Boccaccio which appeared from this press in 
1516. It is noteworthy from the fact that it has three 
additional novels wrongly printed at the end and 
erroneously attributed to Boccaccio; this fact gives 
the book an importance which it would not otherwise 
possess, for these novels are quite as valuable in them- 
selves (according to Mr. Quaritch) as if they had been 
his. But, perhaps, the great treasure of the Giunta 
press of Florence is the famous ‘‘ Ventisettana ’’ edi- 
tion of Boccaccio, 1527. Renouard. This excessively 
rare little octavo edition contains the text of the witty 
Italian story teller entirely uncas- 
trated, and has at all times aroused 
the enthusiasm ot bibliographers, 
and £100 would not be an extrava- 4 
gant figure for a fine copy. So far Ae 
as regards the marks of the Flor- 
entine Giuntas, four variations are F 


figured by Dr. Kristeller, the earliest 
of which does not seem to have 
NILCANDIDIVS 
_————— 1, 
Philippus Giunta. 














appeared before 1510, in an edition 
of Justinus. The accompanying 
mark, with the motto ‘‘ nil candi- 
dus,’’ appears to have been first used in an edition of 
Vitruvius by the ‘‘ Heredes Philipi Giunta.’’ 

With another Florentine example we may close 
this chapter. It is one of eight more or less similar 
marks used by Ser Piero Pacini da Pescia, and the 
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presence of the dolphin is an evident pun on the 
printer’s surname. Petrus de Pacinis, as the Latin 
form of the name runs, was printing in Florence from 
1496 to 1514. The earliest ap- 
pearance of the mark was Lilius’ 
‘De Origine Scientiz,’’ 1496. 
But by far the most important work 
which appeared from this press is 
the famous ‘‘Lettera delle Isole 
nuouamente trouate in quattro suvi 
Viaggi,’ by Amerigo Vespucci, 
1505, of which only five copies are 
known to exist; it is the only authentic and veritable 
record of Vespucci’s first four voyages, including that 
of 1497-98, in which he touched the coast of Florida. 


(To be continued.) 





Ser Petrus de Pacinis. 
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OUR TYPOTHETA. 
BY H. A. BLODGETT. 

E have a Typothetze in our town. We have 
had it for several years and it is going to do 
lots of good. The idea of Our Typothetz is to make 
the other fellow charge higher prices for his work. 
One of our firm is the president of Our Typothetz. 
Once a month O. T. has a banquet. We assemble at 
one of the hotels and have a big dinner. After the 
dinner is over cigars are passed around, and then the 
master of ceremonies perorates fervently on the press- 
ing need of stopping price-slashing, and calls upon 
different members for their views. The views are 
elaborate and go deeply into the mysteries of run- 
ning a printing business. Now, a member who 
‘“comes tonight totally unprepared’’ reads a paper 
on the subject of ‘‘ Brotherly Love in the Printing 
Business,’’ or ‘‘ How to Promote a Unity of Interests 
Among the Master Printers.’’ At our last meeting 
one of O. T. had a learned paper on ‘‘ Some Com- 
parisons.’’ Before the meeting he had sent a boy in 
disguise to all the offices in town for figures on a lot of 
printing for a big wholesale grocery house, that wasn’t 
going to start. He prepared elaborate specifications 
and they all figured on exactly the same work. Then 
at the meeting he gave the boys all away. ‘The fel- 
lows that had shouted the loudest in meeting about 
bolstering up prices had fallen into the trap, and were 

on the ground floor among the bidders. 
I forgot to say that this member of O. T.. who con- 


- cocted this bright ruse and entrapped the other boys, 


was the same fellow that last summer sent out a postal 
card to the trade, offering to do printing, for a time, at 
less than cost, saying that he wasn’t after money par- 
ticularly, but wanted BLoop, and entreated the cus- 
tomer to get everybody else’s figures and then come to 
him, and he would go them all one better. 

O. T. is imbued with a most praiseworthy zeal. 
The movement to advance the condition of its members 
is a hot one. Once in a while we all get together and 
make compacts. Once we compacted NEVER to print 
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a thousand wood pulp envelopes for less than $2.25. 
Another time we compacted to charge $1 per page for 
law brief work, and josttively no less. ‘These com- 
pacts are very beneficial, because when we confront a 
customer with a price we can feel assured that all the 
brethren in the craft will stand pat on the agreement. 
It would be ungenerous and unchristian to doubt that 
any of the boys would take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity and shade the price a little to corral an order. 
O. T. are all above that. We hang together over the 
chasm of demoralization like a monkey bridge in 
South Africa. (And when the bridge breaks, what a 
scatteration ! ) 

O. T. is doing a blessed work in our town. ‘There 
are only seven out of eight printers here that have 
chattel mortgages framed and hung in their offices. 
Many of them are at liberty to go into the market and 
buy their paper wherever they choose at the most 
advantageous prices; while a few (just a very few) 
seem to have a peculiar liking for one particular paper 
house, and buy all of their stock of them, paying more 
for it. It is conjectured by some that there is a mys- 
terious charm in this house that induces a few printers 
to turn their faces irresistibly in their direction. 

There have been no failures in O. T. in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. If A. B. & Co. make a mis- 
take in their figures on a big catalogue and forget the 
composition, they just leave that part out of the job, 
and ten to one the customer does not notice it. 

A stranger coming into a meeting of O. T. would 
see a harmonious gathering of fat, sleek, well-fed and 
well-dressed individuals, and would doubtless think 
at first he had dropped into a meeting of bank direc- 
tors. After hearing a few words of the meeting he 
would hasten away with the impression that he had 
stumbled into a ministers’ Monday morning meeting. 

To belong to O. T. means to be uncompromisingly 
enlisted on the side of high prices for printing ; means 
that one will often turn work away at even a moderate 
price rather than descend an iota from the lofty prin- 
ciples of our organization ; means that on every job 
estimated fifty per cent will be added to the cost of 
paper, and twenty-five per cent to the final estimate, to 
cover the cost of doing business. 

The business men of our town complain severely 
of lack of profits, and attribute the condition largely 
to the high cost of printing. They say that every 
printing office in town seems surrounded by an impreg- 
nable bulwark of outrageous prices. No pinched, 
drawn faces among the members of O. T. Many of 
them are bank directors, and no small number of them 
conduct a loan business on the side, and give assistance 
to paper dealers and press manufacturers in time of 
need. 

It does one good to attend a meeting of O. T. 
Stirring speeches that are made in behalf of stiff prices 
remind one of a Fourth of July celebration, and all of 
the members go back to their offices confident that the 
other fellow will certainly do his part to conserve the 
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interests of the profession. Consistency is written on 
their faces, integrity is carved on their hearts, and 
determination is wound around their backbones. 

Boys, if you ever feel your backbone getting weak, 
and find your customers are getting your profits; if 
you ever feel your sand trickling out of your constitu- 
tion, just drop into a meeting of O. T. and get bol- 
stered up. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WORTHLESS CRITICISM. 
BY S. M. WEATHERLY. 

fr cannot be denied that criticism when fairly and 

impartially applied by competent critics is valua- 
ble, and indeed very essential to the creation of a better 
standard of art, literature and cther subjects which we 
usually find publicly reviewed. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is of any benefit to anyone or even 
has the slightest effect upon a better production of type 
faces and ornamental decorations used by printers. In 
fact, it seems a mistake that the useless practice was 
ever adopted. 

An eastern journal for printers and bookbinders 
undertook, a year or two ago, the task of criticising 
the productions of typefoundries— for what purpose 
no one seems to know, and for a few months gave its 
opinion of the ‘‘imperfections’’ of many new designs 
brought out about that time, but it evidently discov- 
ered that it was, like the proverbial dog, only ‘‘ bay- 
ing at the moon,’’ so far as accomplishing any good was 
concerned, and dropped the senseless custom. 

At first thought one would say that the competent 
critic’s opinion, publicly expressed, could only be 
beneficial, but let us see: When a founder cuts a series 
of job type —for this is about the only thing the self- 
appointed critics presume to find imperfections in, 
among the typefounders’ products—it has cost him 
several hundred dollars and is fairly on the market 
and has found its way into many of the establishments 
of the more enterprising printers long before the 


hypercritical faultfinder gets a squint at it. He then 
comes along and points out to the purchaser the ‘‘ im- 
perfections’’ in the new addition to his plant. But 


strange to say, no printer ever ‘‘dumped’’ a font of 
type or hesitated about purchasing one that he thought 
new and useful on account of these ‘‘ imperfections.’’ 
His idea of perfect specimens of the typefounders’ 
product is based entirely upon its utility, cost, and 
adaptability to the class of work he handles most, and 
he depends upon the founders for its design and the 
To the founder, however, 
worked by 


correctness of its execution. 
much injustice and mischief 
the so-called ‘‘critic,’’ as the article falling into the 
hands of printers who have not seen the design, 
might prejudice them against it and often prevent 
the sale of the series, which in all probability would 
have been hailed at sight with expressions of admira- 
tion and satisfaction, but for the views of the wise 
author of the article. Thus the popularity of the 


may be 
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design is lessened and a loss to the manufacturer is the 
result. I believe the printer would prefer to form his 
own opinion of type faces, and think he is perfectly 
competent to do so, and am just as sure that no 
founder ever solicited the opinion of these writers, who 
as a rule are not printers, active in the trade of today, 
and consequently not capable of publicly criticising 
the efforts of modern founders to produce perfect and 
useful type designs. Noone ever heard of a face being 
recut or withdrawn from the market on account of 
these adverse criticisms. The founder produces what 
seems to be demanded, and if a letter is popular and 
has a large sale, no matter what its design may be, he 
immediately cuts other 
sizes and often produces 
the same design in con- 
densed or extended form, 
and this shows conclu- 
sively that it is not the 
perfection of execution 
in designing or cutting 
that is demanded, but a 
combination of origi- 
nality, beauty and use- 
fulness, regardless of ab- 
solute perfection — the 
chief aim of all legiti- 
mate criticism. Hence, 
the impossibility of ben- 
efit to anyone from these 
reviews, and too often 
the injustice to the type 
manufacturers. To dis- 
continue them entirely, 
whether they be favor- 
able or not, would meet 
the approval of the type- 
founders at least. They 
are doubtless willing to 
leave to the printers, 
who, next to themselves, 
re most interested, the 
question of the ‘‘ perfec- 
tion’’ of their produc- 
tions. 

If THE INLAND 
PRINTER wants to do a 
better service to both 
printer and founder, let 
it give the space devoted 
to this useless review of 
type faces to showing a 
specimen line of the new 
things brought out each 
month by a// the foun- 
dries, and the printer 
will see that in this kind 
of a review he will, by 


reading this journal, be of art expression. 





By Francois Saint-Bonvin, a French genré painter and etcher of this century. 
man, but a great artist in little things—like the Japanese ivory carvers who give us so much pleasure. 
His interiors are as fine in their way as those of the old Flemish and Dutch painters of such subjects, 
and there is no doubt as to his being an etcher of the first rank, a complete master of that medium 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Modern Art for the above plate. 
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at all times posted as to what is being produced from 
month to month by the different foundries, for this 
they all want to know, and would gladly exchange 
your critic’s opinion of a few scattering type faces for 
a glimpse of the new designs as they come out. 
[NoTe.—Mr. Weatherly’s arguments are sound, 
and in lieu of the ‘‘ Review of Recent Type Designs ’”’ 
an exhibit of the latest type faces will be given each 
month hereafter in THE INLAND PRINTER. The criti- 
cisms of Mr. R. Coupland Harding are those of an 
authority, and we hope shortly to present to our readers 
articles from his pen on the subject of typefounding of 
a more helpful character than mere criticism.— ED. ] 
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Not a celebrated 
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CHALK PLATE TALK. 
BY ‘‘C. E. J.’? PRESSBOY. 
HE first gun on the above subject has been fired 
by an able writer in a recent issue of this jour- 
nal, and ere its echoes have died out of the printery I 
desire to fire another little cracker to keep the matter 
fresh and warm in the minds of ambi- 
tious young printers, for 
‘*’Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multitudes take one direc- 
tion.” 

A little patience is quite all that 
is necessary for the average young 
printer to attain to a very fair degree 
of success in this simple way of put- 
ting a touch of art to the printorial room’s output. 

It is quite true, also, as I find, that there are many 
of us that cannot cut our ideas out of wood with any 
degree of satisfaction, yet we can surely mold 
them in this way. Hardly a day passes that 
some little sketch, initial or pen flourish is not 
needed to help out the effect of some ornate job, 
and I find the chalk plate a friend in need. 

Suppose we are not all born artists, we have 
many aids to drawing, such as the transparent 
tracing table, the reflection drawing board, the 
camera lucida, the camera obscura, the sketch- 
ing frame, the perspective ruler and the panta- 
graph, and with any of these at hand, or without, 
we can soon learn to draw. 

Not only can small flourishes be made, but 
with practice any illustration can be made at a 
very small outlay, as the recipe herewith given 
will reduce the cost of plates from $9 per dozen 
(size 4 by 6) to about 4o cents, after the necessary 
utensils have been procured. 

To make an engraving plate it needs a piece 
of steel of fine quality, about an eighth of an inch 
in thickness and highly polished and blued on 
one side. ‘The best way to procure the necessary 
steel would be to call on some newspaper using 
the process and secure plates which they have 
used and which they will be willing to sell you 
cheap, as very few ever return them to the manu- 
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facturers. 

After you have secured the plates, wash them 
clean and wipe them perfectly dry, as a very little 
dampness will rust them almost immediately; 
they will then be ready to receive the chalk coat- 
ing which consists of and is mixed as follows : 

Take of sulphate of barium (barytes) 4 drams, 
and of silicate of magnesia (French chalk) 2 
drams, and thoroughly pulverize and mix in a 
small mortar (procurable at a druggists’ supply 
house for about 50 cents), after which add enough 
water to make a paste of sufficient consistency to pour 


nicely, although considerable will hang to the edges of 


the vessel from which it is turned; then, after mixing 
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again, add eight drops of silicate of soda; stir, and then 
pour out upon the plate ; shake the plate gently in 
hand so as to spread the paste evenly over its surface, 
and set aside to allow the bubbles to escape. 

The silicate of soda is intended to act as a bond 
between the earths and between plate and earths. If 
the bond given is found to be, for any reason, chemic- 
ally at fault, substitute silicate of potash, or very fair 
results may be obtained by using ten drops of ordinary 
gum mucilage, but I prefer the silicate of soda if pure 
or nearly so. ‘The quantities given are for about eight 
square inches of plate, for which it will be found amply 
sufficient. 

Other earths may also be used, in lieu of those given, 
as tripoli, chalk, soapstone, or soapstone and plaster of 
paris mixed, but the results will be varying, so I have 
set what I considered the best earths in the recipe. 

After the plate has been set aside for about ten 
minutes, place near the fire to dry, but do not subject to 
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a temperature above boiling point until after the chalk 
has become settled or dry, when the heat may be 
increased up to 260 degrees Fahrenheit without injury. 
After cooling it will be found that the chalk is coated 
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over with a hard crust. This must be scraped off 
with a brass rule unless you find it unwilling to scratch 
off without caking, when it will be necessary to lay a 
dampened rag (not wet) over its surface for a few 
moments, when the crust will scrape off readily. 

Remember that the more thoroughly the ingredients 
have been mixed the better will be the plate, and be 
also very careful, in adding the water, not to get in too 
much, as in such case the bond would remain on top 
and the chalk would not adhere sufficiently to base- 
plate. 

For stereotyping, if you care todo it yourself 
find I much prefer to do my own casting, not only 
on account of the cost, but 
because I can obtain better 
results—a small outfit, as 
crudely shown, can be pur- 
chased at a small cost, or it 
may be made by any ma- 
chinist. It consists of two 
iron plates, one inch in 
thickness and about 7 by 13 inches in size, with pol- 
ished surface on one side of each—the other side 
being devoted to an eyelet for handles to be screwed 
into as shown, to permit of easy handling when 
heated ; for side bars, 18-point wood rule, cut to right 
lengths, will answer admirably, though if you desire to 
cast plates type-high it will be necessary to have bars 
made of metal such height. 

The above casting box is a very handy one, no gas 
heating being necessary, as plates can be laid flat on 
top of stove and heated. 

In casting, the plates must be quite hot —in fact, the 
hotter the better ; engraved plate should also be heated. 
After heating, remove one plate by means of handle, 
place a piece of 30-pound manila wrapping paper over 
the face, adjust bottom bar, put in your engraved plate 
face up (see cut), place side bars in position and cover 
with another sheet of paper, put on other plate and 
clamp together at corners with four small metal clamps, 
pour in the stereotype metal, which should be hot 
enough to turn a letter-sheet a deep cream. When 
cool, remove the top handle and two bottom clamps, 
then lay mold flat, loosen other two clamps and lift 
off plate, when engraved plate can be removed without 
injuring it. 

I think many will find it much better to cast plates 
thin, to be mounted on wood bases or to be used on 
stereo-base plates, than to cast type-high, as it is less 
difficult to cut to desired size. 


as I 








EMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES. 
MBOSSED printing is now in popular favor, and to get 
E a satisfactory effect there are many simple little wrinkles 
not at present generally known to the trade. By special 
arrangement with a practical worker in embossing THE 
INLAND PRINTER has embodied in a pamphlet of a few leaves 
the results of his experience, giving briefly and concisely the 
most practical and useful information yet published on the 
subject of cheap and quick embossing on the ordinary print- 
ing press. Price one dollar. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ELECTROTYPING— PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY CHARLES T. MURRAY.* 


HAT a grand discovery was electrotyping. 

What a wonderful benefit it has been to the 
printing art, and yet how little we hear of it; any- 
one not familiar with its wonderful progress would 
suppose it had stood still for the last twenty years ; 
but instead of this being the case, its improvements 
have been greater than almost any line of the printing 
business. Let us go back twenty-five years and look 
at electrotyping. 

Here we see a little excuse for a shop, one that the 
young electrotyper of today would laugh at and scorn 
to work in. There in one corner we see what resembles 
a jacket-kettle for making press rollers, or, we might 
say, a large glue-pot on a little old stove. This is the 
wax kettle; near by is a thing which looks like an old 
cider press; this is the molding press. Next we look 
for the blackleading machine, but we are not able to 
find it. We are now anxious to know how the old 
gray-haired man (as the molder was invariably an old 
man) is going to cover his mold, but we have not long 
to wait. After taking the mold out of the cider press 
he sprinkles the blacklead over it carefully, and with 
a fine-haired brush he beats the blacklead into the 
mold in about the same way a papier-maché stereotyper 
molds his form with a brush at the present day, not 
quite so hard, however, or with as large or as hard a 
brush. Next we look for the dynamo, but stop, 
remembering there was no such thing twenty-five 
years ago. The old man next takes the mold and 
places it in the tub or vat (generally this was an old 
tub, box or jar); this looks all right, but how is he 
going to start the current with no dynamo? After 
close observation we discover he has two tubs or vats, 
and now we discover the second tub or vat is nota 
bath but a battery. 

While we stand here, a customer comes in with a 
job to be done in a great hurry ; the old gentleman 
looks at the old, dusty clock whose hands point to the 
hour of four, and says he will try and have it done 
tomorrow at this hour. He will have time to mold it 
today and leave it in bath over night, and thus be able 
to deliver tomorrow. We watch the process of cast- 
ing and finishing. The shell is placed on a flat piece 
of iron and strips of iron of about the right thickness 
for plate are placed on both sides and ends. ‘There is 
no tin foil put on the shell to tin it, only a little acid 
has been put on before it is placed on the plate. The 
old man now takes his molten tin and pours a little on 
each shell to tin it. It is now ready for the regular 
backing metal. After it is backed and cooled it is 
removed, and we look around to see the machinery to 
finish it, but there is none to be seen. ‘The old gen- 
tleman, after tinning the shell, placed another iron 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Murray on another page 
of this issue.— Ep. 
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plate on top of the gauge bars, leaving only room 
enough at the end to pour in the metal. This has left 
the back smooth and about the right thickness. After 
removing the plates from the backing pan, the old 
gentleman carries it to the bench and with a handsaw 
separates each job. Then, after finding a piece of 
wood which will make the job nearest to type-high, 
he takes his brace and drill and makes screw-holes, 
and after countersinking them he takes a shoemaker’s 
awl and makes holes for his ‘‘ pegs,’’ as he calls them. 
He now removes the surplus wood and metal with a 
handsaw as close to cut as he can, and next, with a 
carpenter’s plane, he smooths it up. This is done by 
laying the plane on its side, or clamping the job in a 
wooden vise. This finishes the job ; and is it a good 
job? Well, it is not a very bad one, but, oh, how slow. 

We say: ‘‘ Father, we are going to invent a ma- 
chine for blackleading, and a machine with a lot of 
wire wound around an iron shaft like a boy winds his 
kite string round a stick, and place it between the 
forks of a piece of iron like a large horseshoe, with a 
lot of wire wound around it, and make a shell in three 
hours; also, we are going to make a machine that 
runs with steam power that will shave the back of that 
plate smooth, and a machine that will trim the sides 
smooth in one second.’’ He looks at us with pity 
in his eyes, and says: ‘‘ Young man, that is impos- 
sible ; it will never work !’’ 

We now, like Rip Van Winkle, awake after twenty- 
five years and go looking for old landmarks and 
friends, but on every hand we see such wonderful 
changes. We go in search of the electrotype foundry 
and the old gentleman, and what do we find? Almost 
on the same spot where stood twenty-five years ago 
the little old shop with its little insignificant sign, we 
see a magnificent building with a gold-lettered sign, 
forty or fifty feet long, with the same name, and enter- 
ing the front door we see a fine office with its machines 
for writing, and hanging on the wall a machine by 
which the clerks can talk to the company’s customers 
in all parts of the city ; but we pass on, as we do not 
expect to see our old friend in the office, and as we 
step into the shop what a wonderful change meets our 
view. Here is a machine running thousands of revc- 
lutions per minute, planing wood to the proper height. 
There is a machine with its powerful arm going back 
and forth, at each forward stroke taking a large shav- 
ing off the base of plates, and over to one side we see 
a machine with a small gouge-shaped tool running at 
10,000 revolutions per minute, digging out the blanks 
or spaces in metal plates. Next we see the machine 
that shaves the plate to the proper thickness, also 
operated by steam power, and alongside we see a cir- 
cular saw running at 2,500 revolutions per minute, 
going through the wood or metal as if it were wax, 
and near by we hear the hum of a machine with two 
little points projecting from a head at the end of a 
shaft, and see a young man taking chips off the side 
of a plate that fall like hail in a summer storm. 


We look around for our old friend, but he is 
nowhere to be seen, and we go to the molding room 
expecting to meet him there, and here, as in the fin- 
ishing room, we see what astonishes us. Instead of 
the old cider press we see two large, powerful machines 
working by steam power. Next to them we hear the 
clatter of and see the machine which has taken the 
place of the old brush, while off at another side of the 
room we see a large tank with a lot of large copper 
wires, and hear the hum of the machine that takes the 
place of the old battery. 

But the old man is not here, and as we go back to 
the office after passing a dozen or more men sitting at 
a bench with little square blocks of iron in front of 
them and small hammers in their hands, we inquire 
of the young man in front of the elegant desk about 
our old friend, and with a look of surprise and sadness 
he says: ‘‘ Father has passed away.’’ While we 
stand and meditate, a customer comes in with a job 
that must be done in a hurry, and the young man, 
after looking at a beautiful electric clock, says: ‘‘ You 
can have it in three hours.’’ 

We pick up an electrotype and look at it; is ita 
good job? Well, it is not a bad one; but with all the 
facilities for making it, it might be better. 

This to the young man may sound like an exaggera- 
tion, but in writing this article I have taken my sub- 
ject from real life. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

HE MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry show a 

good variety of novel style in the 7ypographic 
Advertiser No. 138. First I note that the excellent 
letter Columbus, in five sizes, has had an appropriate 
lower case added, and is supplied, with this addition, 
as ‘‘Columbus No. 2.’’ No further proof is needed 
that the style has been appreciated. If such were 
required, we have it in Columbus Outline, to work in 
register with all sizes of the solid letter, of which 
advance proofs of three sizes are inclosed. Not only is 


Will Appear Shortly 


COLUMBUS OUTLINE. 
the two-color effect admirable, but the outline will be 
found a useful and effective style in light display. A 
family likeness to the De Vinne may be detected in the 
Columbus, and even more noticeably in the Rimpled, 


Overwhelming Demonstration 


RIMPLED. 


which is shown in eight sizes, from 8-point to 48-point. 
The special distinguishing feature of this letter is its 
ragged and irregular contour, which will rejoice the 
numerous class of printers who hold that ‘‘ art’’ print- 
ing should be marked by a more or less untidy appear- 
ance. It was a bold experiment to use this as a body- 
letter. The first page, with the exception of specimen 
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lines introduced, is set entirely in the 8-point, and I 
do not at all admire the effect. Polo is one more 


Reward Meritorious Workmen 


POLO. 


example of the wedge-face style, about which I had 
some remarks in a recent article. ‘The artist, while 
exercising considerable freedom in this design, has 
avoided extravagance, and the letter is a useful one. 
I notice duplicate forms of the R, a, c, d and n, and 
possibly a full schedule of the font would show more. 
I have elsewhere maintained, and still repeat, that it 
is only fair to the buyer that each new style shown in 
the specimen book should be represented, in one size, 
at least, by a full scheme of characters. This is done 
in the case of combination ornaments, and now that 
so many job letters are furnished with arbitrary extras, 
it has become necessary that this rule should be fol- 
lowed. Moreover, a printed copy of the scheme ought 
to be inclosed with each page of job letter sent out of 
the foundry. Polo is in five sizes, 8-point to 60-point. 
Houghton is a style which I do not like. The lower- 
case letters are mostly good—the m, n, and u of a 


Enraptared Gomedian 


HOUGHTON. 


distinctly Irish type. The caps are wildly scrolled, 
apparently on the model of the tattooing on a Maori’s 
face. To the projecting points, separate spirals and 
vermicular ornaments can be attached, with startling 
effect. With simple caps the style would be rather 
a pretty one ; but the present caps, which remind one 
of the Ronde, of the Keystone Foundry, are a typo- 
graphic nightmare. The last page is occupied by the 
Caxton Black. The history of the revival of this 
letter is curious. The late Vincent Figgins cut a font 
in facsimile of the original Caxton types, on 2-line 
long primer, some forty years ago, and for thirty years 
it stood in his specimen book as a kind of curiosity. 
The taste for old-fashioned work led the firm lately 
to complete the series, and it has proved a great suc- 
cess. A German house took it up, and added still 
larger sizes, besides cutting figures to correspond. 
Eight years ago, the Dickinson Foundry brought out 
the series, with some word-ornaments rather foreign 
to the design, and about the same time the MacKellar 
Company also showed the letter from g-point to 30- 
point. It has now added two larger sizes, 42-point 
and 54-point, and shows a complete series of eight 
sizes down to 6-point. Whether the face has been 


Wonrerful Zabor:Saving Invention 


CAXTON BLACK. 


reengraved, or is from European strikes, I cannot say, 
but the character of Caxton’s letter is faithfully main- 
tained. Although a few of the characters are a little 
uncouth, the text in which the first English book was 
printed is in many respects more legible and more 


artistic than a good proportion of modern job faces. 
The Messrs. Caslon, of London, show a new combina- 
tion containing forty-three characters. Of these, nine- 
teen are manifest cribs from MacKellar’s Series 95 and 
96, but have been redrawn, reéngraved and in most 
cases improved. Characters 41 to 43 are obviously 
suggested by characters in the Arboret combination, 
but are more graceful and artistic. The design is in all 
respects an advance on its American prototypes, and 
shows that English typefounders are taking up a line 
hitherto left almost wholly to foreign enterprise. 

It might have been supposed that after the numer- 
ous examples of heavy script and italic styles that have 
lately appeared, there would be little room for original- 
ity, but Messrs. Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, in 


co 


e Rionier. 


their new letter ‘‘ Pionier,’’ have at the same time pro- 
duced a real novelty and achieved an artistic success. 
The style of the letter is a heavy backslope latin italic, 
each character is well formed, and the effect of the 
whole is both legible and beautiful. In addition to the 
plain capitals, each font is supplied with a series of 
ornamented caps, the decoration in each case consist- 
ing of a graceful spray of slender foliage in silhouette. 
A further adjunct is the terminal flourish —a general 
feature in type of this class ; but in the Pionier it is so 
cast as to be capable of extension to any length desired, 
and can be used as an underline as well as an ornament. 

Herr Paul Leutemann, Leipsic, has issued a double 
sheet showing twenty-seven new vignettes. No. 5,100, 
a study of roses, and No. 5,066, edelweiss, are admir- 
able examples of floral pieces; the bird studies and 
vignettes emblematic of the seasons are also choice 
pieces of work. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Nouvelles Fantaisies Litho- 
graphiques,’’ M. Ch. Doublet, a Paris founder, has 


IMP 
A | yan 
brought out a new face, of which I inclose a line. 
Five sizes are shown — 12-point to 48-point. 

Two series of neat and cheap novelties are shown 
by A. D. Farmer & Son. Markers (ten pairs) are in 
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MARKERS. 





the style ot the familiar Pointers, but heavier, and 
introducing the element of the curve or flourish. Job 
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JOB ORNAMENTS. 






ornaments, eight characters, in four sizes, are original, 
and appropriate either as word ornaments or tailpieces. 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 


NO. XIII.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. * 


| ere what has already been said regarding meth- 
ods of overlaying illustrations, as well as from 
what can be learned from the opinions of the two 
English authorities quoted in my last, there does not 
appear to be any unalterable rule of procedure for the 
artistic pressman. 

OPINIONS ON OVERLAYING COMPARED. 

It will be noticed, on reading over what has been 
published in the last chapter of my essay, that the first 
English writer uses three pieces of paper not thicker 
than 18-pound demy (15% by 20 inches) with which 
to make overlays for a form to be printed on a sheet 
of double demy (22% by 35 inches) ; while the latter 
employs four pieces for similar work, namely, one of 
18 pounds, one of 20 pounds, one of 30 pounds and one 
of 35 pounds to the ream of double crown (20 by 30 
inches). From an examination of the relative strength 
of the overlays of these gentlemen it is apparent that 
no fixed rule can be laid down by anyone, nor even 
a detailed procedure adopted as a compulsory one. 

FAULTS TO AVOID. 

There is one great danger that the inexperienced 
overlay cutter is liable to, and that is the over-delicate 
treatment of general catalogue and picturesque illus- 
tration. Over two-thirds of the productions coming 
under these distinctions of presswork bear unmistaka- 
ble evidence of this fact. It is better to slightly over- 
build the solids of an engraving than to leave them so 
that they will print neither gray nor black. Nothing 
is more insipid than a meaningless looking illustration, 
whether it be produced from too little or too much 
overlaying. 

I am aware of the fact that there is a class of work- 
men who believe that almost any kind of forms can be 
made ready with ink alone. Indeed I have seen such 
persons in. their endeavor to succeed—in failure. 
Competent pressmen will never attempt so haphazard 
a feat by such unworthy means. Not only is such 
work unsightly, but it also entails trouble in handling, 
and, by reason of its muckiness, is always liable to 
complete spoilage. 

Then there is another class of workers who believe 
that they can accomplish the make-ready of most forms 
by the ‘‘extra-squeeze’’ process. I am happy to add 
that I believe this class is dying off, and that the more 
economical and skillful methods of good pressmen are 
being emulated, which no doubt, will be consoling to 
employers but disadvantageous to the typefounding 
interests. 

Do not separate the solids from the other sheets 
forming an overlay by pasting them on the cylinder 
first ; but carefully paste each thickness of paper one 


* NoTE.-- On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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over another, beginning with the thinnest and ending 
with the thickest containing the solids. To paste the 
solids on the cylinder and then cover them with the 
remaining portions of the overlay will not add to the 
softening down of the tones but is very apt to produce 
‘“bagginess’’ and bad fit of the thin pieces when 
attached over the thicker sheet. 

Do not affix the overlay out of its place, nor exactly 
onto the impression on the tympan, but fasten it onto 
the cylinder a ¢vifle higher up, yet perfectly parallel 
with the impression thereon. The reason for so doing 
is this The ¢ympan sheets will yield slightly to the 
‘‘draw’’ of the form on the bed of the press in its 
motion to the grippers ; such an allowance will com- 
pensate for the certainty of displacement of the impres- 
ston on the cylinder. Many a splendid overlay has 
been rendered ineffective by being registered exactly on 
a line, on all sides, over the’ printed impression shown 
on the tympan sheet. 

Soft papers, such as news and inferior made book, 
are not suitable for making good overlays with ; nor, 
indeed, what is known as writing papers. The first 
will not stand wear, and the latter is liable to warp and 
buckle wherever paste is applied to the surface. As I 
have already recommended, use only the hardest and 


Closest fiber finished supercalendered book stock to be 


had. ‘This will be found equally as durable as most 
overlays made from cardboard, and far more easily 
manipulated, economically and otherwise. 

Under all circumstances have the press grippers 
bite as uniform in pressure as possible the entire width 
of the sheet, because if any of the fingers are irregu- 
larly pressing on the tympan there is a fair possibility 
that they will displace some of the overlays and unset- 
tle the periphery of the tympan at the point of taking 
the sheet of paper. Nor should the grippers bear 
down on the tympan unnecessarily hard in any case. 
Care in properly setting the grippers will enable the 
operator to secure good register and preserve the make- 
ready for along edition, where carelessness in doing so 
is sure to result in loss of time and dissatisfaction. It 
should be remembered that strict attention to the details 
of any undertaking is the surest path to success. 

After a form has been underlaid and finally made 
ready with the cut-out overlays in their position, it is 
improper to open up, lift, or tighten it, as all imperfec- 
tions therein should be fully attended to previous to 
attaching the overlays on the cylinder. Nothing short 
of an accident to the form should act as an excuse for 
unlocking or lifting it, because there is only a bare 
possibility that it may be located in its original position 
on the bed of the press and fit absolutely the fixed 
overlays. Forms should always be uniformly and 
tightly locked up on the press bed before proceeding to 
make ready. The pressman should satisfy himself 
that there cannot be any apparent shrinkage in the. 
furniture during this operation. There is less chance 
for this to happen on the small sizes of machines, but 
in all cases this advice will hold good. 
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ITALIAN PRINTERS’ MARKS. 

° \ X YE have much pleasure in publishing elsewhere 
in this issue the first of a short series of arti- 

cles, with facsimile illustrations, dealing with the more 

interesting Or striking examples of the various marks 
used by the Italian printers from the introduction of 
printing into Italy up to the year 1525. These arti- 
cles are written by Mr. W. Roberts, the author of 
‘*Printers’ Marks: A Chapter in the History of 
Typography,’’ recently issued in London, and of 
which the first edition is already exhausted. It may 
be necessary to point out that the present series of 
articles in no way clashes with Mr. Roberts’ book, 
which, although it contains a chapter dealing with 
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Italian and Spanish examples, makes only very slight 
reference to the marks which we are now reproducing, 
and for which we have to thank Herr Heitz, of Strass- 
burg, the courteous publisher of Dr. Paul Kristeller’s 
able monograph, ‘‘ Die Italienischen Buchdrucker — 
und Verlegerzeichen.’’ It has been found more con- 
venient to classify the articles into an alphabetical 
arrangement according to the cities and towns of Italy, 
by which the interest of the series is more diversified 
than it would be by any other method. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITIONS. 


HE saddest commentary yet put in print on the 

fallacy of large-paper copies of books is that 
made by Mr. David Nutt, in his advertisement of cer- 
tain publications in a late number of the London 
Atheneum. ‘‘ The copies at present unsold are now 
offered,’’ says Mr. Nutt, ‘‘ for the last time, to the 
book-loving public DURING THE SPACE OF SIX MONTHS 
FROM THE DATE OF THE PRESENT ADVERTISEMENT. 
At the end of that period any copies still remaining 
unsold, saving two of each work, will be destroyed.’’ 
Is it not unwise for a publisher to announce thus 
broadly that he has blundered? Mr. Nutt adds that 
it has always been his ‘‘ endeavor to bring out his 
Large-Paper issues in as sumptuous and beautiful a 
form and at as low a price as possible, and not to print 
too many copies. If a miscalculation is made in the 
latter respect it is only fair to those who do _ pur- 
chase, that their copies should be protected against 
possible depreciation, and this can only be done by 
destroying any large unsold stock.’’ Who are the 
victims of this ‘‘ possible depreciation’’? To this 
query there would seem to be only one answer, ‘‘ the 
speculators in books.’’ Mr. Nutt’s large-paper fail- 
ures are not the books of the average collector, but ot 
the scholar who buys for working purposes and finds 
the books of modest size quite suited to his needs, and 
these come more nearly within his means. The typical 
collector of large-paper copies is not so much of a 
reader as an investor, whose eye is always on the 
main chance. Sometimes he buys duplicates and is 
ready to take advantage of a rise and close them 
out at a profit. He usually knows little, and cares 
less about Sir Thomas Malory, Painter’s ‘‘ Palace of 
Pleasure,’’ Tudor Libraries, Pre-Tudor Texts and the 
like. The question with him is, ‘‘ Will the book be 
a good investment?’’ And so long as the publish- 
ers can give him assurances he will buy. It matters 
not to him that the large-paper copy costs five guineas, 
as against two guineas for a small-paper copy ; or 
twenty one shillings as against three and six pence. 
But the man who reads diligently, can see beauty in 
utility, and must ever prefer his book in its most 
serviceable form. If a book is well printed on good 
paper and the type properly apportioned to the page, 
he will prefer it in this form to one printed for show 
purposes, in which the ‘‘ rivulet of text’’ is lost in the 
even when the two are offered 
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at the same price. There are, of course, exceptions 
that make even the reading man, who can afford it, 
prefer his book in the large-paper form, as for instance, 
when it contains additional matter, whether textual 
or by way of illustration; but there is a distinction 
between ‘‘ large-paper’’ and ‘‘ edition de luxe.’’ The 
whole edition of a book may be one of luxury, and 
yet it may not be on so called large-paper. The sys- 
tem of large-paper editions seems to have grown out 
of the custom formerly practiced (and still in vogue 
we are glad to say) when an author, out of compliment 
to his friends, would have ten, or a dozen, or twenty- 
five copies, printed on a paper of slightly larger size or 
better quality than the regular issue for presentation 
purposes. When such large-paper presentation copies 
turn up in booksellers’ catalogues or in the auction 
room they bring fanciful prices, both on account of 
their rarity and their personal interest. Fifty copies 
of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Old World Idylls’’ (1883) 
were printed on large-paper for the author for presenta- 
tion purposes. One has never seen a copy of this 
book in a booksellers’ catalogue. Unlike the over- 
dressed woman of vulgar antecedents this was a 
beautiful book whose large-paper dress was becom- 
ingly modest. But the great speculative public has 
demanded a large-paper edition of nearly everything 
in the shape of a book, and the publishers have glutted 
the market. When a large-paper book has nothing to 
recommend it over a copy on small paper except the 
distinction of a more limited issue, the publisher 
thereof should have a care that the distinction be made 
of value. 

Mr. Nutt’s announcement of five new publications 
contains only one promise of a special issue (not on 
large-paper), and that a provisional one: ‘‘ If twenty 
subscribers give in their names, a number of copies, in 
no case exceeding ‘/wenty-five, will be struck off on the 
finest Japanese Vellum. And this is in the case of a 
book whose regular issue is 250 copies. Much pother 
is being made over the large-paper and first edition 
manias. ‘There is some measure of reason in the lat- 
ter, even though it affect writers of little or no distinc- 
tion. The laity never will understand the collector’s 
preference for a first edition. Every writer who hap- 
pens to be a book-lover likes to see the first impres- 
sions of his books sought after. But there is a 
tendency among the later generation to appeal to the 
cupidity of the maniacs. In his preface to Mr. Stone’s 
‘ First Editions of American Authors,’’ Mr. Eugene 
Field humorously says of an error: ‘‘I am aware that 
St. John is not in Nova Scotia, but by letting this error 
stand for correction in the second edition, I make this 
first edition all the more valuable to the possessor.”’ 
The book in question is likely to prove quite as inter- 
esting to the curious from the accidental errors made by 
Mr. Stone, however, as from Mr. Field’s intentional slip 
in the matter of geography. Mistakes in pagination 
and other minor details have nothing in themselves to 
recommend them, but as proving the fallibility of 


the infallible are not without interest, as in the case 
of the Foulis Horace ; or, to take a later illustration, 
Mr. William Morris’s essay on Gothic Architecture, 
in the Kelmscott Press series. On page 47 of the 
earlier impression of the latter book the word diminu- 
tion is printed dimunition, but only a few sheets had 
been pulled when the error was discovered and cor- 
rected. Copies with the error must always appeal to 
the curious. So with Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Ballad of 
Beau Brocade,’’ in which two changes were made while 
the book was passing through the press, the details of 
which anyone may learn who has access to Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ Catalogue.’’ It is the first book of 
an author who becomes successful in later years that 
appeals with greatest eloquence to the lover of first 
editions.. To take two of Mr. Andrew Lang’s books : 
his ‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,’’ issued in 
1872, was still obtainable of the publishers ten years 
later, at the publication price of five shillings ; today 
a copy in pure state is held at four guineas. His 
‘* XXII Ballads in Blue China ’’ (1880) is much sought 
after, and at fanciful prices. The editions of both 
were exceedingly limited, and the first has not been 
reprinted entire, while the second was the first book 
issued in England in limp parchment wrapper after 
the manner of French books. 





ARE THE PRESSMEN TO LEAVE THE INTERNA-= 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ? 


T the present time the above question is being 
discussed with interest by pressmen and com- 
positors throughout America. The recent action of 
the Chicago Pressmen’s Union (one of the most con- 
servative and best governed of all the pressmen’s 
unions), in voting to withdraw from the International 
Typographical Union and ally itself with the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s Union, will, without doubt, 
give fresh interest to the question, as it will likewise 
undoubtedly give an added impetus to the movement 
for a complete divorcement of typographical and press- 
men’s unions. 

For a thorough understanding of the question it 
will be well to look into the causes which originally 
led to this movement, and which now give it strength 
and vitality. It will be remembered that at one time 
the compositors and pressmen were all members of 
the same local unions. In a historical sketch of the 
Chicago Pressmen’s Union, issued a year or so ago, the 
following paragraph, explanatory of the reasons for a 
separation of the pressmen and compositors into sepa- 
rate local unions, appears : 


The causes which led to a separation of the pressmen and 
compositors are well understood by the older members of both 
crafts, brief allusion to which in these pages may not be unin- 
teresting to the younger generation. From the date of the 
organization of the Typographical Union, in 1852, to the time 
of final separation, the disparity in numbers between compos- 
itors and pressmen — always very pronounced — gradually 
became greater and greater, finally resulting in a condition of 
affairs highly dissatisfying to all concerned. The pressmen, 
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being greatly outnumbered, often found it difficult to secure 
proper recognition or well-considered legislation when their 
interests most demanded it. This is sure to be the result when 
two distinct trades are joined in one organization, and when 
one is much inferior to the other in point of numbers. Some- 
times the grievance may be largely imaginary, sometimes real 
and tangible, but always a source of dissension and weakness 
to the organization. There is little doubt, however, that when 
the pressmen were members of the Typographical Union, they 
found it difficult to at all times make their wants fully under- 
stood, and frequently failed at critical junctures to impress the 
organization with the merits or importance of needed legisla- 
tion. This can readily be understood when it is remembered 
that the frequent readjustments of the wages and working rules 
of the compositors easily furnished work enough for any one 
union to attend to. The difficulty was intensified by the great 
improvements constantly being made in the character and 
quantity of the machinery coming into use in the pressroom at 
that time, and the consequent greater distinction between the 
two crafts, putting it out of the power of the compositor to 
intelligently legislate for the pressman, did time and inclina- 
tion favor his doing so. 


The difficulties above alluded to, regarding the 
unsatisfactory efforts made to legislate for two distinct 
crafts in one local union, have long been apparent in 
the conventions of the International Typographical 
Union. Any person who has attended one of these 
conventions of late years must have been struck with 
the evident desire of all parties to render this dual 
legislation as agreeable as possible, and they must also 
have been struck with the palpable fact that in most 
cases the legislation was neither satisfactory nor agree- 
able. Nobody has perceived this state of affairs more 
quickly than the pressmen. ‘There is no disguising 
the fact that they have come to regard themselves as in 
a measure out of place in these annual gatherings, not- 
withstanding the evident desire of the majority ele- 
ment to create a different impression. The existence 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union is an 
unmistakable evidence that one organization does not 
meet all the requirements of the case, and the frequent 
additions to this union from the ranks of the older 
organization gives strength to the supposition that 
ultimately all local pressmen’s unions will be enrolled 
under the banner of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union. 

If this supposition is correct, it only remains to 
adopt such measures as will bring about the change 
with as little friction and ill-feeling as possible. An 
attitude of hostility between the international unions 
of pressmen and compositors is childish — entirely 
unworthy two such organizations. Their proper sphere 
is one of cooperation. Their interests are common 
and identical, an assertion that will bear investigation, 
even if not apparent to all at present. One thing must 
be borne in mind, which is, that the pressmen’s unions 
now in the International Typographical Union have 
inalienable rights, which must be respected and cannot 
be abridged. They hold charters, and are the peers of 
all other local unions represented. On the other hand 
it is claimed that the pressmen are ready to leave the 
International Typographical Union in a body, whenever 
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it can be done in a harmonious and friendly man- 
ner. In view of this claim it has been suggested that 
local pressmen’s unions let matters stand as at present 
until the next convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, when the question of amalgamation 
with the Pressmen’s International Union may be sub- 
mitted to a vote of all the pressmen now in the older 
organization, and, if carried, no more charters to be 
issued by the International Typographical Union to 
pressmen. In the meantime some arrangegnent should 
be arrived at whereby the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union will accept all men from the other unions 
without prejudice, and after the amalgamation a treaty 
for unity of action should be adopted by both organ- 
izations. 

This would lead to an amicable settlement of this 
much-vexed question, and it would certainly be the 
means of bringing the two organizations together in 
a way that would admit of the establishment of rela- 
tions highly beneficial to both. Pressmen and com- 
positors organize with the same purpose in view. 
They have exactly the same objects to accomplish, 
with like obstacles to encounter in the realization of 
their hopes. There is no reason why the two central 
organizations of the two crafts should not be on the 
best of terms and work in harmony, and what is more, 
this is just what the rank and file would desire. If 
there are any designing people who believe that their 
interests would be advanced by continued hostility, 
they should be made to stand aside. Petty jealousy 
should have no place in these transactions in the 
future, even if tolerated in the past. The oldest 
organized craft should be able to set an example 
worthy of emulation, to workers in other industries 
instead of lagging behind in the mire of internal 
discord. 


THE BILL-HEAD COMPETITION. 

HREE employing printers, Messrs. Carson, Slo- 

cum and Oliphant, representing respectively 
Denver, Philadelphia and Chicago, have passed upon 
the merits of the specimens submitted for the second 
bill-head contest announced in the February issue of 
this journal. The decision in detail will be found in 
another column. ‘The method of award, we trust, 
savoring though it does of Mr. John Boyd Thacher, 
will not be excepted to, inasmuch as the unanimous 
decision of a jury of any number of persons, in a 
matter of this kind, is very rarely taken as absolutely 


correct. In this’regard Mr. Carson very truly says: 


I appreciate how difficult it is for you to draw the best 
printers into these competitions, and this fact has led me to 
suggest that you have someone take the proofs chosen as win- 
ners of the three prizes and make such slight changes as would 
help the general effect and not materially alter the design. 
This, I think, would make them educational, as it would point 
out very forcibly the little, common mistakes so frequently 
made in ornamental work. 

No matter which of the samples are finally chosen as win- 
ners in this competition, the same reasons exist, as they are 
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all more or less defective. The fact that they are prize-winners 
in an INLAND PRINTER competition might cause many to 
follow these common mistakes. 


The suggestion is a good one, and in a future issue 
we hope to deal more fully with it. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ASBURY PARK—THE NEXT MEETING PLACE OF 
THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 
BY RODERIC C. PENFIELD. 
HEN the travel-worn pilgrim to the meeting of the 
National Editorial Association shall arrive at Asbury 


Park he will find a beautiful town, wherein the work 
of nature has been supplemented by the best efforts of man, 
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bands are rendering their programmes, and when it is more 
quiet and there is a happier time for the exchange of those soft 
nothings which one seems to learn to say beside the sea. A 
promenade on this board walk realizes to the fullest extent the 
innocent pleasures of a summer outing at the seashore. On 
the one hand the never-ending breaking of the restless waves ; 
on the other, the life, the lights, the music of the grand hotels, 
and face to face the kaleidoscopic throngs of visitors. 

In many respects Asbury Park is the greatest summer resort 
in America. It is the only successful resort at which the open 
sale of intoxicating liquors with all their discordant accompani- 
ments, is prohibited. It is among the youngest of resorts, and 
as such is in itself a wonder. Our western friends find a source 
of gratification in telling of the wonderful growth of their 
towns which spring from a hamlet of fifty people to a city of 
five thousand in the space of ten vears. Asbury Park’s perma- 

nent population is more than five thousand. 
aed Its summer population, as stated above, will 








MORNING SCENE ON THE BOARD WALK. 


ready to extend its heartiest welcome to the quill drivers. 
This town, which twenty years ago was scarcely more than a 
group of sand hills, is now a thriving place with a summer 
population of some forty thousand. It has an ocean front of 
considerably over a mile, and extends back 


average forty thousand, and in August sixty 
thousand would be a fairer estimate. From 
Sandy Hook to Barnegat is a stretch of twenty 
miles or more. In this territory, now con- 
sisting of an almost unbroken line of villages 
and towns, there is a winter population, as 
the people express it, of thirty thousand. In 
the summer it may be multiplied by five 
and still be entirely within bounds. Asbury 
Park is located half-way between the two 
extremes of this summer population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and with its 
brick stores and buildings, its large hotels, 
its handsomely kept streets, its beautiful 
homes, its electric railway, in fact, its almost 
unlimited attractions, it may properly be 
called the metropolis of this territory. There 
are nearly fifty hotels accommodating from 
one hundred to four hundred people. There 
are as many more boarding houses and cot- 
tages which care for fifty to seventy-five vis- 
itors each, and to provide for this multitude 
of souls there is everything in the way of 
commercial activity that can be desired. 
Asbury Park is fifty miles from New York and eighty miles 
from Philadelphia. There are one hundred and twenty pass- 
enger trains arriving and departing daily from its station. 
The record of its past shows that as many as twenty thousand 





from the beach for a space of a mile and a 
half. The streets are wide and laid out at 
right angles to each other. The avenues 
running to the sea broaden out to a width 
of two hundred feet. In the center of each 
of these is a beautiful little park where 
flowers are blooming, fountains playing, and 
birds singing. These parks are illuminated 
at night by electric lights of various ‘col- 
ors. Encircling the town in two directions 
is an electric railway, that for 5 cents gives 
a ride of three miles, which on a warm 
summer night is a most refreshing and 
exhilarating diversion. Along the beach 
is a board walk from sixteen to twenty- 
four feet in width. Unlike similar} prom- 
enades at other seaside resorts, this*is en- 
tirely free from saloons, objectionable 
shows and the annoyance of itinerant 
venders of popcorn, peanuts and candy. 
At intervals are large pavilions where the 
music of fine bands sounds across the wa- 
ters, and which are resorted to by thousands 
of people both during the hours when the 
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people have arrived and departed from its station in one 


day. The regular trains are supplemented by numbers of 
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DEAL LAKE, FROM CRO’ NEST. 


excursion trains, one excursion train sometimes requiring six 
trains of ten coaches each. 

To the northward of Asbury Park lie the old settled summer 
resorts of Elberon, Long Branch, Monmouth 
Beach and Sea Bright, while below are 
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upon the placid bosoms of beautiful artificial lakes. Adjoin- 

ing Asbury Park on the south is the celebrated Methodist 
camp-meeting resort known as Ocean Grove. The bound- 
ary between the two places is accentuated by a long strip 
of water known as Wesley Lake. Ocean Grove, at one time 
in its early history, consisted almost entirely of tents. Now 
it has a summer population of thirty-five thousand people, 
living almost exclusively in hotels and cottages. A great 
iron auditorium is now being erected, and it is purposed 
to have the opening exercises on July 1. This edifice will 
seat ten to twelve thousand people. In the old audi- 
torium have been heard the most distinguished speakers 
of the day, the utterances of representatives of almost 
every religion being invited, and listened to with close 
attention, by people from every state in the Union. Ocean 
Grove is emerging somewhat from the veil of prejudice 
which has existed regarding it in the minds of many 
people, and the opinions that many have gained from news- 
paper reports will be subjected to a decided change by a 
personal visit. 

In Asbury Park there is every facility for amusement, 
such as boating, salt and still water bathing, fishing, both in the 
ocean and the lakes. The Asbury Park Athletic Association 
have fine grounds, and baseball, bicycling, cricket, lacrosse, 





situated Belma, Spring Lake, Sea Girt and 
Bay Head. This enumeration does not 
include at least half a score of others of 
less importance. At Elberon may be seen 
the cottage made famous as the deathplace 
of President Garfield, also the summer 
homes of George W. Childs, A. J. Drexel, 
Judge Hilton, and half a hundred more of 
celebrities. At Long Branch there are the 
beautiful places formerly owned by the late 
John Hoey, and the recently deceased 
Norman Munro, either one of which is well 
worth a trip of miles to see. Still further 
north are the unique settiements of Mon- 
mouth Beach and Sea Bright, located on a 
narrow strip of land between the ocean and 
the Shrewsbury river. Directly west of Sea 
Bright is the romantic and beautiful region 
known as Rumson, which is said to be un- 
surpassed by the world-famous Tuxedo, or 
by the far-famed neighborhoods of Lenox 
or Newport. This place embraces a tract 
of several thousand acres owned by wealthy 
New York gentlemen. It is like traveling 
through a continual park to pass through 
the thoroughfares which wind in and about fine old country 
places, where deer sport beneath the trees, and swans float 
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THE BABY PARADE. 


and athletic games are among the attractions during the sum- 
mer. The fact that the open sale of liquor is prohibited must 
not be regarded as an evidence that wines, etc., cannot be 
secured if desired. This prohibition of saloon drinking has 
made Asbury Park world-famous, and it has the reputation of 
being the finest family resort and the safest place to be visited 
by ladies and children, in the country. The editors may be 
sure that they will receive a most hearty greeting and will be 
well entertained. The.citizens of the towns, under the direc- 
tion of competent committees, are arranging a programme 
which they trust will meet with the approval of their guests, 
and which will serve to fill up all the spare time that the edi- 
tors may have. 

A sTORY is now going the rounds, and it pretends to fresh- 
ness, but is there not an echo of former laughter when it is 
repeated? At any rate, here is the tale: An Englishman said 
to a Boston girl, ‘‘ What do you do with all your vegetables in 
the United States?’’ She replied, ‘‘ We eat all we can and we 
can what we can’t.”’— Boston Journal, 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS.* 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE number of patents relating to the printing interests 
granted from month to month differs greatly. No 
better illustration can be offered of this fact than is 

afforded by a comparison of the list mentioned in my letter 
published in the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER with 
the list mentioned in the present communication. Not only 
does the number of patents issued during the month ‘that has 
just past exceed by far the issue of the preceding month, but 
reference to those patents which I have selected as subjects 
of illustration will demonstrate the fact that the patents issued 














during the present month are of more than ordinary interest 
and importance. 

Fig. 1 shows an elevation of a platen printing press 
patented jointly by Frederick Harrild and John F. Buckland, 
of London, England. Two type-beds are set back to back in 
an oscillating frame. In front of each is the usual platen 1 
and 1’. One platen is caused to move toward its bed to receive 
the impression while the other platen is moving from its bed. 
Two inking tables and two sets of ink distributing rollers are 
employed. Either set of inking rollers may be thrown off 
when it is desired to use but a single type form. 

In Fig. 2 is shown an adjustable inking roll for printing 
presses, invented by Peter Splithoff, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is frequently necessary to take impressions from a portion 
of the plates carried by the cylinder or bed. In order to do 
this the printer employs a number of ink-roller shafts having 

















FIG. 2. 


short rollers for use in connection with different combinations 
of plates or forms of type. When different forms are to be 
printed from, it is necessary to change the inking roller. In 


* NoTE.— The reader's attention is particularly directed to the depart- 
ment of questions and answers relating to patents of interest to printers, 
conducted by Mr. Hough in another part of this magazine.— Ep. 
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the device shown a single shaft having a series of rollers 
adjustable thereon is employed. 

Fig. 3 shows an ink-distributor for use in connection with 
a number of different colors of ink so as to impress them in 
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FIG. 3. 


parts in solid color and in other parts in varying degrees of 
mixture or shading of adjoining colors. The different colors 
upon the shaft at the top of the view are supplied in any way 
with inks of any desired colors. By the rotation and longi- 
tudinal vibration of this shaft the ink is applied to the large 
roller D and adjoining colors are blended between bands of 
the solid colors. The rollers F are the ordinary form of roller 
used to apply ink to the type. This device is the invention 
of James Waterson, of Nashville, Tennessee, and the patent 
therefor has been assigned to George E. Sanborn, of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of a perforating attach- 
ment for printing presses, for perforating checks, money orders, 
etc., as shown in a patent granted to Charles L. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. S is a shaft running across the 
press near the top of the impression cylinder opposite to the 
feed-table. The perforating wheel may be adjusted along this 
shaft at any point desired, and the holes are formed before 
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FIG. 4. 


the sheet comes in contact with the type-bed. The flat band 
rods H have sufficient resiliency to do away with spiral springs 
for each perforating wheel. 

Mr. Charles Butterfield, of Nottingham, England, is the 
inventor of the traveling-cylinder printing machine shown 
in Fig. 5. The press is of the kind used in lithographing in 
which the stone is held stationary while the cylinder having 
the paper thereon and the dampening and inking rollers are 
caused to traverse to and fro over the stone, the cylinder being 
rotated when traveling in the direction for printing and locked 


' against rotation when traveling in the contrary direction after 


the printing has been effected. 

Fig. 6 is a cut from a patent granted to the Alden Type 
Machine Company, of New York, as the assignee of the in- 
ventor Louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York. The inven- 
tion is called a typesetting apparatus, and the object is to 
present the type, one at a time, in convenient position to be 
grasped by the fingers of the composer. 

Henry A. W. Wood, of New York, received a patent for a 
printing machine and assigned the same to the Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company. The object of the 
invention is to produce an improved delivering mechanism for 
cylinder printing presses which shall deliver the printed sheets 
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printed side uppermost, always in full sight, without contact 
of the printed face with any part and without the use of grip- 
pers. The sheet when stripped from the impression cylinder 
is received upon a set of tapes. Intermeshing with this set of 
tapes is a second set carried by a frame having a reciprocating 
movement, which takes the sheet from the first set and delivers 
it to the receiving table. 

A patent was granted to the Electric Typographic Company, 
of West Virginia, as assignee of the Homer Lee Company, of 
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FIG. 5. 


New York, for a matrix making and typesetting machine. 
The invention is applicable to any class of typesetting ma- 
chines, though intended particularly for that variety in which 
the type are carried by bars adapted to move longitudinally 
to bring the type to the composing space. The type are 
normally held at a distance from the composing space and fall 
down an incline common to a plurality of type, directly into 
the composing space. The mechanism by which the type are 
removed after use for distribution is constructed to be thrown 
into and out of operation independently of the impression 
mechanism, so that when desired a number of impressions 
may be made before the type are distributed. 

A patent covering a process for preparing aluminium print- 
ing plates was granted to Otto C. Strecker, of Mentz, Germany. 

The great difficulty of 
preparing plates of 
this material has been 
due to the fact that it 
has been next to im- 
possible to produce a 
layer on the bare plate 
a which adheres to the 
same firmly enough to 
prevent the spreading 
of the color. Mr. 
Strecker prepares his 
plates as follows: Af- 
ter grinding the sur- 
face with sand and 
powdered pumice- 
stone, asolution of hy- 
drofluoric acid is spread over the same until sufficient metallic 
salt has been formed to make an adherent layer. When the 
precipitate is sufficiently thick the plate is washed clean and 
the drawing or reprint is formed. Afterward the paste is 
treated with an acid, gum arabic water. After a short, brisk 
rubbing of the surface with this preparation the plate is again 
washed and dried, and is then ready for printing. 

The only design patent of interest to printers that was 
issued during the month was the ‘‘Pantograph’’ script de- 
signed by Mr. James West, of Chicago, Illinois, and by him 
assigned to Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, of the 
same place. This script is made in various sizes, and is now 
generally known to the trade. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


R. GILBERT PARKER, who has cultivated, the muse 

in secret hitherto, is shortly to issue through Messrs. 

Stone & Kimball, of Cambridge and Chicago, a volume 

of verse under the title, ‘‘A Lover’s Diary.”” Mr. Parker’s 

claim to distinction heretofore has been through his novels and 

short stories, and his sonnets have grown up by the wayside 

until their volume may now fairly claim recognition on their 

own account. The book is being daintily printed at the De 

Vinne Press, on English antique paper, and will be replete 
with frontispiece and cover designs by Will H. Low. 


THE same publishers have just issued a charming little 
volume of verse by Hugh McCulloch, Jr., entitled ‘‘ The Quest 
of Heracles, and Other Poems.’’ Van Gelder hand-made paper 
and De Vinne presswork have combined to give Mr. McCul- 
loch’s verse an appropriate setting. 


AT a recent auction sale in Boston, a copy of the first 
American novel, supposed to be unique, came under the ham- 
mer. The history of this rare specimen of Americana is 
romantic and curious. The book is entitled ‘‘The Power of 
Sympathy: or the Triumph of Nature.’”’ The story, it is 
claimed, is founded in truth. The work is in two volumes, 
I2mo, and was issued by Isaiah Thomas & Co., Boston, 1789. 
Its rarity is due to its having been suppressed by reason of its 
alleged immoral tendencies. Some account of the work was 
given in the Boston 7vanscripi, October 21, 1893, from which 
this note is abridged. The writer in the 7vanscript claimed 
that not a single copy was known to exist. The author’s 
name is not given on the title-page, and for many years it 
remained a secret. But it was finally discovered in Mrs. Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, or ‘‘ Philenia,”’ as ‘‘reads her pseudonym”’ 
over certain poems published in the Mew England Magazine. 
Mrs. Morton’s maiden name was Apthorpe, and she was born 
in Braintree, in 1759. On the appearance of the novel in 1789, 
‘the personages of the narrative being recognized as the mem- 
bers of the Morton family, those who read the book attributed 
it to the work of ‘ Philenia,’ and in that they were not mis- 
taken. A year before, a younger sister of Mrs. Morton had 
visited the Morton mansion in Dorchester, where, by her 
beauty and wit, she had attracted the attention of the husband. 
He pretended to fall desperately in love with her, and she, 
who was of a yielding and sympathetic temperament, imagin- 
ing that she reciprocated, was led to her disgrace. The victim 
did not long survive the denouement of this painful domestic 
tragedy, but died some weeks later, her last cares and wishes 
being lovingly administered to by the sister whom she had 
wronged. This was but the plot of the novel, and in it was 
displayed all the righteous anger that a noble, trusting wife 
feels for the husband who has deceived her, and all the pitying 
charity and forgiveness that a loving woman may have for her 
weaker, frailer sister.’ This was too much for the good people 
of 1789, when realism in fiction was unknown, and the book 
was denounced from the pulpit and through the press with 
such vigor that it was suppressed forthwith. The two volumes 
brought $71. 

AT the same auction were sold some other notable books, 
such as a copy of the first edition of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter,’? and Lowell’s ‘‘Class Poem,’’ 1838, delivered on Class 
Day, during Mr. Lowell’s suspension. The latter was pur- 
chased by Mr. Francis Wilson for $15. 


So ANOTHER copy of Poe’s ‘“‘Tamerlane,’’ 1827, has been 
washed ashore by the waves of time. Doubtless a fourth copy 
will turn up sooner or later in some attic rubbish heap. The 
last ‘‘find’’ has been made by the American Press Company, 
of Baltimore. Of the other two copies known, one is imper- 
fect, that in the British Museum. The copy sold at auction in 
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Boston two years ago is stillin America, and was some months 
ago in the possession of a New York gentleman who paid 
$2,500 for it, and then sent it to Paris where it was exquisitely 
bound at an expense of $300. The copy just discovered is in 
an excellent state of preservation, and has been in possession 
of its late.owner for some sixty years. 


THE presentation of ‘‘ Werther’ by the Italian Opera Com- 
pany while in Chicago, has revived interest in Thackeray’s 
playful versification of Goethe’s immortal story. As Thack- 
eray’s lines may not be familiar to all readers of these notes, 
they are reproduced without apology : 


“SORROWS OF WERTHER.” 


‘‘ Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


‘‘ Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a mortal man was Werther; 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


‘So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 
‘Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.”’ 

Mr. ERNEST RHysS, one of the contributors to the Vellow 
Book, is shortly to issue, through Mathews & Lane, a book of 
verse entitled ‘‘A London Rose.’’ Many of these will attempt 
to reproduce the spirit and meters of some old Kymric bards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rhys live in a cottage in the Vale of Heath, Hamp- 
stead, in the northwest quarter of London, the very cottage in 
which Leigh Hunt once lived, and within easy distance of the 
rooms occupied by the poet Keats while he was a resident of 
Hampstead. Mr. Rhys is a member of the Rhymers’ Club, and 
once delivered, by command of the members, an ‘‘impromptu,”’ 
in which he took a “friendly revenge,’’ the occasion being a 
‘‘Marlowe’’ night. Mr. Rhys delivered the lines as follows: 

“With wine and blood and reckless harlotry, 
He sped the heroic flame of English verse ; 
Bethink ye, Rhymers, what your claim may be, 
Who in smug suburbs put the Muse to nurse.”’ 

ANOTHER Arcadian, Mr. H. S. Morris, will bring out a 
volume of his verse, through a Philadelphia publisher, in the 
autumn. Mr. Morris is a member of the Pegasus Club, similar 
in character to the ‘‘ Rhymers,’’ and has lately told in the Z7z?- 
evary World the story of his confréres. The contributions of 
members are selected in an unbiased manner, and the club may 
some day publish the collection in book form. 


MEssRS. MATHEWS & LANE, the enterprising young Lon- 
don publishers, have issued the prospectus of their new quar- 
terly magazine, the Yellow Book. ‘This magazine is to be issued 
in book form, and it will be printed on special paper of a handy 
size, bound in limp yellow cloth, with a striking picture on the 
cover, and each number will contain about two hundred and 
sixty pages. The illustrations, which are to have little if any 
relation to the letterpress, are to embrace all sorts of subjects, 
from new designs of artistic book-plates to the more serious 
efforts of the President of the Royal Academy. The literary 
side of the Yellow Book presents a “‘ fresh, brilliant, varied and 
diverting”’ table of contents. The contributors are to have 
wider latitude than allowable in less ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ periodicals. 
Modernness will be one of its strong claims to recognition, and 
it does not propose ‘‘to tremble at the frown of Mrs. Grundy.” 
The projectors promise that ‘It will be a 00k —a book to be 
read and placed on one’s shelves, and read again; a book in 
form, a book in substance ; a book beautiful to see and conven- 
ient to handle; a book with style, a book with finish ; a book 
that every book-lover will love at first sight; a book that will 
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make book-lovers of many who are now indifferent to books.” 
Among the artists who are to contribute we find such well- 
known names as Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 

IN the next number of THE INLAND PRINTER we hope to 
give some account of Crazy Book-Collecting, or Bibliomania in 
France in 1761, when the “folly of collecting rare and curious 
books, first editions, unique and large-paper copies, in costly 
bindings, etc.,’’ was as much in need of champions as it is 
today. The poor book-maniac seems to have been sorely beset 
by the philistine from the very beginning. 


THERE was lately published in Boston, by Messrs. Copeland 
& Day, a limited edition of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ House 
of Life.’’? The note of the publishers is reprinted here: ‘‘ The 
one hundred and three sonnets and eleven lyrics with which 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti chose to build his ‘ House of Life,’ are 
here set forth according to their obvious design. Those used 
in the volume of MDCCCLXX are reproduced as they then 
appeared, not as they have appeared since in the volume of 
MDCCCLXXXI. The deplorable circumstance is well known 
which led to the too sensitive withdrawal of one of the 
sequence and to the revision of the others ; a mistaken sacri- 
fice of beauty to a mistakenly imposed ideal. The makers of 
this edition revert by choice to the poet’s original plan of 
work. As ‘The House of Life’ stood in Rossetti’s mind, so it 
stands, once again, in its innocence and perfection.’”? The 
‘deplorable circumstance ’’ may be well known to students of 
Rossetti, but it may not be amiss to tell the story, briefly, in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
over the signature, ‘‘ Thomas Maitland,’’ published in the Con- 
temporary Review for October, 1871, an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Fleshly School of Poetry.’’ .The particular object of Mr. 
Buchanan’s attack was ‘‘The House of Life,’? by Rossetti, 
already referred to. Later, Mr. Buchanan had the temerity to 
publish the article over his own name in pamphlet form, much 
amplified and enlarged. Over this pamphlet a rancorous and 
acrimonious war was waged, which culminated in an action 
brought by Mr. Buchanan against the Zaaminer, resulting in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, with $750 damages. In 1881, Mr. 
Buchanan published a romance entitled ‘‘God and the Man,”’ 
dedicated, in the two stanzas following, to ‘‘ An Old Enemy ’”’: 


‘“*T would have snatch’d a bay-leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the chaplet on an honored head; 
In peace and tenderness I bring thee now 
A lily flower instead. 
‘Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit, may this offering be; 
Forget the bitter blame that did the wrong, 
And take the gift from me!” 
A year later, a new edition of the book being called for, 
came a supplementary dedication ‘‘To Dante Gabriel Ros- 


setti’’: 
“Calmly, thy royal robe of Death around thee, 


Thou sleepest, and weeping Brethren round thee stand — 
Gently they placed, ere yet God's angel crown’d thee, 
My lily in thy hand! 


‘‘T never knew thee living, O my brother! 
But on thy breast my lily of love now lies; 
And by that token we shall know each other 
When God’s voice saith ‘ Arise !’”’ 

Between the dates of the first and second issues of the 
book Rossetti had passed away. But the dedications are 
pretty specimens of their author’s gall, who, if we are to 
believe him, became repentant and acknowledged that he 
had underrated the work of his betters. In the light of later 
developments, however, one is inclined to think that Mr. 
Buchanan is no better than acertain other Scot’s dog, of which 
Dr. John Brown tells us, ‘‘ life is full o’ sairiousness’’ to him ; 
he can just never get ‘‘enuff o’ fechtin.”’ 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, of Harper's Magazine, who ran for 
mayor of Yonkers, New York, on the democratic ticket and 
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was snowed under in a democratic town, has crawled out 
sufficiently to express his feelings in verse as follows: 


‘“ Shakespeare was not accounted great 
When good Queen Bess ruled England’s state, 
So why should I repine 
Because the laurel is not mine? 


Perhaps in twenty ninety-three 
Folks will begin to talk of me, 

And somewhere statues may be built 
Of me, in bronze, perhaps in gilt; 


And sages full of quips and quirks 
Will wonder if I wrote my works; 
So why should I repine today 
Because my brow wears not the bay.”’ 


Mr. Bangs is one of the authors of that immensely amusing 
little book, ‘‘New Waggings of Old Tales.”’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL GARDENING OPERATIONS. 


B‘ A PRACTICAL PRINTER AND AMATEUR GARDENER. 


GARDEN plot, if only a few sheets wide, forms an agree- 
A able field of recreation for the average printer, and a 
flower bed in front of a house makes a nice impression 
when care is exercised in regard to the color arrangement and 
general display ; the effects produced by the blending tints of 
the blossoms are only surpassed by the brilliant lithograph 
labels on cigar boxes. What can be more interesting to the 
compositor than to sit at the back door on a warm spring 
morning, watching the snow melt and the early whisky bottles 
slowly come up? Care, however, must be exercised to harvest 
this crop as soon as about two picas of each plant is visible, 
otherwise it may take considerable ingenuity not unmixed with 
sophistry, to convince the wife that he did not distribute them. 
When the crop has been gathered and consigned to the hell- 
box, the next process includes a short run of gymnastics with 
a spade, and each morning the boundless prairie must be 
pushed back a few picas nearer to the fence. The neighbors 
will often be found willing to form a quorum and assist in this 
operation by holding up the fence and giving advice as to the 
make-ready of the job, the principal theme of such advice 
being that it would be cheaper to buy the particular vegetable 
you intend to plant than to raise it yourself. The cats and dogs 
also assist in their little way, and chickens are ever ready to 
bring up peas, etc., and so persistent are they that they are 
often enough to superinduce a disposition to indulge in intox- 
icants. 

When the stock has been cut up, the portion devoted to 
grass should be carefully trimmed with a lawn mower, and only 
asmall margin left. For an edition de luxe it may be found 
necessary to roll the form repeatedly, taking care to do it in a 
dry time, as an excess of moisture has a tendency to give too 
much suction to the roller and pull the face off the lawn. 

Along the fence the beautiful script outlines of the pea vine 
may be used to advantage, because they are usually so much 
above type-high that they do not look well with full-faced ger- 
aniums or other extended old-style plants. It often happens 
if the wife has a taste for display work, that she will take 
charge of this end of the business, leaving the compositor free 
to devote his attentions to the solid matter in the vegetable 
department. Here is where he has an opportunity to shine, for 
a fine bunch of carrots will give almost as much satisfaction as 
a hair-line register on a sheet of thirty-twos. 

The lay-out of the garden should be carefully attended to 
and cross-bars run between the different varieties to avoid any 
appearance of pi. Then stretch a piece of page cord carefully 
across the bed and scrape gutters about a nonpareil deep with 
a piece of reglet or a setting rule, in which to distribute the 
seed. Each line should be straight, end even and be nicely 
justified ; for nothing looks worse than a garden in which the 


lines are all squabbled. As the plants come up, they must be 
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spaced out well, so that the matter will not be too crowded. 
Some people like their seed beds embossed, but others run them 
flat, which is entirely a matter of taste. 

A few columns of corn and potatoes may often be run in to 
advantage, the latter forming a unique setting for the Japanese 
ornamental potato bugs, which appear to thrive well on the 
vine which derives its patronymic from that interesting insect. 
The corn rows should have plenty of white between them, and 
the ground must be embossed after the plants are up, otherwise 
they will be liable to work off their feet or pull out every time 
there is a storm. However, it must not be taken asa sign of 
bad justification if beans work up early in the run, as some fonts 
are cast that way. This peculiarity makes weeding a matter of 
some difficulty and anxiety to the amateur, as the leaves of the 
try-sheets of cucumbers and numerous other seeds bear very 
little resemblance to those of this plant when it is properly 
made ready and fit to run. : 

It is well to bear in mind the difference between potatoes 
and tomatoes, as the one grows at the rear end of the plant and 
the other at the front, but practice will soon enable a printer of 
average intelligence to tell which is which. 

But to return to the flower garden. Some plants don’t have 
flowers, but their leaves form admirable tint-blocks and borders 
for a bed, others appear to have run their blossoms on a chro- 
matic press, so beautifully blended are the colors, the half-tones 
and high lights coming out in great shape. Again, some flow- 
ers will run all summer without being electrotyped, and another 
variety is so ephemeral that a whole foundry could not supply 
sorts to meet the demand. In any case care should be taken 
to avoid pi, and remove all dead matter as fast as it is run off, 
if the garden is to be kept neat. 


THE MAN A PRINTER LOVES. 
There is a man the printer loves, and he is wondrous wise ; 
Whene’er he writes the printer man he dotteth all his i’s, 
And when he’s dotted all of them, with carefulness and ease, 
He punctuates each paragraph, and crosses all his t’s. 


Upon one side alone he writes, and never rolls his leaves ; 

And from the man of ink a smile, and mark ‘“‘insert’”’ 
receives, 

And when a question he doth ask—taught wisely he hath 
been — 

He doth the goodly penny stamps for postage back put in. 


He gives the place from which he writes — his address the 
printer needs — 

And plainly writes his honored name, so he that runneth 
reads. 

He reads, revises, reads, corrects, and rewrites -1l again, 

And keeps one copy safe and sends one to the printer man, 


And thus by taking little pains, at trifling care and cost, 
Assures himself his manuscript will not be burned or lost ; 
So let all those who long to write take pattern by this man — 
With jet black ink and paper white, do just the best they can ; 


And then the printer man shall know, and bless them as his 
friends, 
All through life’s journey as they go until that journey ends. 
—London Tit-bits. 





AN item is going the rounds of the newspapers to the effect 
that Lady Marjorie, daughter of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, has 
the distinction of being the youngest editor in the world, and 
her little monthly, Wee Willie Winkie, is an almost ideal speci- 
men of what a child’s paper should be. Lady Marjorie is an 
interesting child, somewhat tall for her age, but still a child at 
her lessons. She does her editing in the intervals of playtime. 
Like all the rest of the family, she is devoted to her mother, 
who is naturally very anxious that such a child should not be 
unduly forced into prominent activity. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








AN OPEN LETTER TO EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., April 10, 1894. 

In anticipation of a revival of business and the consequent 
reopening of many mills and factories, which now seems prob- 
able, we would invite your attention to the importance of 
introducing some form of profit sharing as a feature of your 
industrial relationships. The method of paying a dividend to 
the workman out of profits as they are realized annually has 
been approved by most of the economists of Europe and 
America as thoroughly practical, and advantageous to both the 
employer and the employed. We will mention a few charac- 
teristics which should commend it to your careful attention. 

Profit sharing can be adopted by an employer without risk 
of loss, inasmuch as he assumes under it no obligations except 
such as are to be discharged from profits actually made. His 
prerogatives as manager and his rights as proprietor are not 
curtailed. Profit sharing would establish a more friendly rela- 
tionship of common interest between working-people and the 
employer. ‘This would be the surest pledge of industrial peace 
and the firmest support in times of commercial distress. 

The employé, responding to such an advance by the em- 
ployer, can increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
the product under a deeper feeling of personal interest. By 
his diligence, care and economy he can actually create an 
additional profit, which is to be used in supplementing regular 
wages. Profit sharing includes the payment of the best wages 
current, and promises a bonus beyond this, which, experience 
shows, the interested workman can invariably produce in good 
times. 

Profit sharing, as a principle, may be applied in a large 
variety of ways; and it can readily be adapted to the great 
majority of productive and distributive enterprises. We invite 
applications for full information concerning the history and 
the results of the system, as it is now in operation in many 
establishments, small and large, in Europe and the United 
States. The address of the secretary of our association is No. 
25 Beacon street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

For the Association for the Promotion of Profit Sharing. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Washington, President. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Boston, \ a a 
N. O. NELSON, St. Louis, 

N. P. GILMAN, Boston, ne 

R. FULTON CUTTING, New York, 
ALFRED DOLGE, New York, 

R. R. BowKER, New York, 

HENRY R. TOWNE, Stamford, Conn., 
GEORGE A. CHACE, Fall River, Mass., 


| Directors. 


FROM MISSOURI. 


To the Editor: SEDALIA, Missouri, April 16, 1894. 
Ed B. Burrowes, for the past year city editor of the Evening 
Democrat, has just assumed the duties of managing editor of 
the Morning Gazette. He was succeeded on the Democrat by 
George W. Ferrel, city editor of the 4azoo until the suspension 
of that publication two months ago. Mr. Burrowes succeeds 
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the ‘‘editorial board of control’’ of the Gazette Printing Com- 
pany. 

Miss Lizzie Dugan (Rosa Pearle), recently placed with 
Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, an order for a neat printing 
office, to be used in printing Rosa Pearle’s Paper, a Sunday 
morning social and literary octavo to be issued about the 29th. 
Her niece; Miss Allie Dugan, will have charge of the composing 
room. 

The Gazette put on a new dress of ‘‘Copper Alloy” long 
primer and a full list of advertising faces two weeks ago, dis- 
carding the dress of Kellogg brevier. Its advertising, under 
the careful hand of Charlie Barnett, foreman, has greatly 
improved in typographical appearance. 

The general state of trade seems to be improving this 
spring. Nearly all the men are at work. The Sedalia Print- 
ing Company has in press the revised ordinances of Sedalia, to 
make a book of some five hundred pages, and book men are 
doing fairly well at 25 cents for small pica twenty-four ems 
wide, leaded with 6’s. 

Col. J. West Goodwin last week began suit for $50,000 
damages against Dr. H. W. Wood, proprietor of Wood’s Opera 
House. Goodwin, the manager of the Bazoo, offended Wood, 
and the latter is charged with having hit the editor from 
behind, knocking him down and breaking his hip. The 
plaintiff says that by reason of his hurt he was compelled to 
suspend the publication of the daily issue of his paper. 

G. A. CooK. 


IS HE THE OLDEST PRINTER ? 


To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 9, 1894. 

In your current issue, April, 1894, under ‘‘ Correspondence,”’ 
page 45, mention is made of ‘‘The Oldest Printer,” and the 
young man mentioned would no doubt ‘‘take the cake” as far 
as age and services are concerned, but for a hardy rival in the 
person of Mr. Eli Rawson, born January, 1813, and who com- 
menced his trade in 1828, on the Chronicle, at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, being born eight years before, and entering the business 
four years ahead of ‘‘The Oldest Printer.’”” Mr. Rawson has 
been employed at the Riverside Printing Company for some 
years, during which time he has been at his post daily, barring 
a couple of weeks spent visiting around the old stamping 
grounds in the East, two years ago. Mr. Rawson neither swears, 
drinks nor chews; he is hale and hearty for his age, and in 
his person refutes the old saw that the printing business is not 
healthy. 

If there is an older printer in this country, at the case or 
retired, he ought to proclaim himself and secure the champion- 
ship. C. G. DREUTZER. 





FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 11, 1894. 

As no news from this section has appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for some time, it may do no harm to go back a few 
months. Last fall nine Mergenthaler machines were put in 
operation on the 7vibune (morning and evening), throwing out 
a large number of men, and had it not been for the starting of 
a new evening paper, which took up the surplus, things would 
have been bad indeed. Since then matters have gone on 
smoothly until now, when it is announced that the Journal will 
put in eleven Mergenthalers and will also print the 7zmes. 
This will necessarily let out a much larger number of printers 
than the 7rzjune change did, and not a few are on the anxious 
seat. It is more than probable that before this issue is in the 
hands of your readers that, with one exception, all the daily 
papers in this city will be gotten out by machines. In the past 
preference has been given to men employed in the office in 
which the change took place and this, it is said, will be no 
exception. No experts will be employed. 

The Penny Press, which was started in November last, has 
prospered to such an extent that another story had to be built 
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on the back of their building, in which the composing room is 
now situated. The room is light and airy and is a marked 
improvement over the old one. Increasing business demanded 
the change. The Penny Press runs the typographical union 
label at the head of their editorial columns, and they are 
‘*banked ”’ on by all printers as their friend. omey now run 
twelve cases. 

An interesting incident happened here this week when a 
morning paper, which had been doing a large ‘‘ coupon ’’ busi- 
ness, refused to print an ad. because it mentioned the Penny 


FROM TORONTO. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., April 16, 1894. 
Two months ago I wrote in regard to the demoralized con- 
dition of the job printing business in this city, and the same 
issue contained an account of the meeting of the Employing 
Printers’ Association, at which was discussed the question of 
the state of trade. After many motions and suggestions it was 
decided that the time had come to call a halt, but up to the 
present the situation has not improved. Now, however, seems 
to be the opportunity, and I am credibly informed that in 
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FIRST PRIZE.— ROBERT C. ADAMS, compositor, with Tiernan-Havens Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. See page 138. 


Press in an editorial which the advertiser had clipped from the 
latter sheet and desired published as an advertisement. Other 
papers printed the ad., and in an instance, which happened 
Sunday, one morning paper was advertising for 40 cents and a 
coupon the same article that this merchant was advertising at 
19 cents. In said case one of the display lines of the paper’s 
ad. read: ‘‘ The —-~’s coupons are no humbug.”’ 

Special committees of Minneapolis and St. Paul Unions are 
worrying with the wage problem, and seem confident of get- 
ting a satisfactory scale. They are dealing with the Twin 
City Publishers’ Association. An effort is being made to union- 
ize every part of all offices whose composing rooms are now 





the near future there will be an amalgamation of several of 
the larger offices, and also the absorbing of a number of the 
smaller ones, with a very substantial increase in prices. This 
move is one in the right direction, but it will not altogether 
solve the difficulty. No matter how large the institution or 
how few offices, unless the paper dealer and the typefounder 
cooperates with the printer their efforts to place the business 
on a paying basis will be futile, for our city is crowded with 
what is known as ‘‘ bedroom ”’ offices, there being no less than 
sixty — employing a man and a boy — on the list of the secre- 
tary of the union. The only way, to my mind, to kill off those 
already in existence and stop the increase is for the supply 
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FIRST PRIZE.—O. P. LEONARD, at Tolman Job Print, Brockton, Massachusetts. See page 138. 


union, and to this end all other departments will be repre- 
sented in the proposed scale. 

This union has a trial on its hands, the foreman of the 
Tribune being charged with the discharge of a union printer 
without just cause. 

Fred Hudson, one of the best known newspaper printers 
of this city, has gone into the newspaper business at St. Croix 
Falls, Wisconsin. He will be missed. 

Moffit, Thurston & Plank have moved into their new quar- 
ters on Third street, south, where they occupy two floors. 

SEELET. 


houses to insist on cash payment and do business on a business 
basis. There is no doubt that the low wages prevailing here 
is in a great measure responsible for the starting in business in 
the first place of many of those, for journeymen can — or at 
least could —start out for themselves on a cash expenditure of 
$50 or under, and the consequence was that in a few months 
they were under the thumb of some supply house. I hope and 
trust that the association will take a firm stand in the matter 
and not let their whole action consist of talk. 

At the present session of the Dominion Parliament the pro- 
tective tariff of the country is being revised, and in doing so 
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many efforts have been made for or against the increase of 
duties on imports. Among the many is printing materials of 
all kinds. Several deputations have waited on the govern- 
ment for the purpose of having duty taken off presses, type, 
and other materials, but as Canada is possessed of two type- 
foundries they were not successful ; but I cannot see the sense 
of taxing printing presses, as I am not aware of any being 
manufactured in the country. The Canadian Press Association 
also took a hand in, and endeavored to have the duty at 
present existing on stereotype plates and matrices, both book 
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vice-president ; E. J. How, treasurer; W. G. Fowler, financial 
secretary; T. Fitzpatrick, corresponding secretary; while 
James Coulter, W. J. Wilson, George W. Dower, A. E. Hacker, 
John Armstrong, J. A. Mayerhoffer and R. G. Stewart will rep- 
resent us at the Trades Council. WELLINGTON. 
FROM THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME. 
To the Editor: ColoRapo Sprincs, Colo., April 5, 1894. 
Repair is about at an end. Since last autumn it has been in 
constant operation. Soon after the completion and acceptance 
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and newspaper, struck off, but Toronto Typographical Union 
immediately took action and sent a deputation to Ottawa to 
protest and lay before the government the great interest of the 
journeymen printers in the matter, and I am pleased to say 
that up to the present the journeymen have been successful. 
While not a protectionist in principle, I believe the govern- 
ment is right, for until the necessities of the working people 
are exempt from tariff taxes, their labor should be protected. 
At the present time there are about one hundred people — 
members of organized labor— working at this branch of the 
trade, and the removal of duty would mean the transference 
of that business to the border towns of the United States. 


EOI 


of this magnificent structure — consisting of four floors and an 
unfinished attic, suitable for the accommodation of from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred — its center sunk, cracking the walls 
from top to foundation, the tower slanting two to three feet, 
and one of the ornamental spires on the roof toppling com- 
pletely over. It was as badly wrecked as if subjected to an 
explosion of dynamite. ‘‘Somebody blundered.’’ Hence the 
repair. The tower was torn down and rebuilt. Brick walls 
succeed wooden partitions from the stone foundation to the 
first floor, and double studding instead of single from thence 
to the floor above. Jackscrews brought the building to a level, 
the walls have been replastered, and all is now snug and trim. 
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Building, Sheathing and. Insulating Papers 


























TERMS: CASH &% 30 DAYS. 
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A specimen from England. Submitted by W.S. WILSON, compositor, with R. E. Thomas & Co., 24 White street, Finsbury, E.C., London. 


Some few months ago the Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
took the initiative in the formation of a federation of the book 
and paper making trades, and the result was the starting of 
an organization comprising the bookbinders, lithographers, 
printers, pressmen, pressfeeders, stereotypers and mailers, 
The future of the federation seems to be bright. 

On Saturday, April 7, the annual election of officers of No. 
gI was held, and notwithstanding the fact that a large number 
of members are out of employment, the vote was the largest 
ever polled. W. J. Wilson, of the Mews, was successful for 
the presidential chair, and will be assisted by J. T. Later, 


The sanitary condition of the Home has also been improved, 
a new reservoir built, and a number of fire extinguishers added 
and placed about the halls. All of the very sick have passed 
away, those remaining being able to walk around and wait 
upon themselves. Advanced consumptives do not struggle 
long at this altitude. It is fatal to all such, apparently. In 
the milder stages better results are attained. 

Our many splendidly furnished parlors have been recently 
overhauled and putin spic and span order. They are very com- 
fortable and attractive, only one being occupied. The Denver 
room is most patronized, containing a large telescope and 
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many easy chairs. It commands a pleasant view of Pike’s 
Peak and adjoining mountains, and is the delight of visitors. 
The verandas, front and back, have also been put in good 
shape, and made desirable resting places for the weary and 
convalescent. The climate and weather has been glorious the 
summer and winter through. 

Situated on an elevation two miles from the city and five 
from the mountains, in a direct line, we have a lovely prospect, 
and the constant changes of shade and color on the side hills 
caused by the fleeting clouds is a perpetual wonder and 
delight. There could be nothing to exceed this admirable 
landscape. Its beauty is indescribable. Eastward the view is 
less romantic, but even this apparently uninteresting plain 
contains great interest to one of a geological turn of mind. 
There are shells and fossils thereon to be found which smack 
of antiquity, and of date and form whose history is to man as 
yet unrevealed. Quaint nondescripts some of them be indeed. 
Here are, also, caves and coverts—the home of antediluvian 
tenants whose race is now extinct. Wild animals make tem- 
porary retreats of these hollows, as they have been seen by 
some of the more adventurous prowling in that vicinity. The 
explorer — gun in hand — would be well repaid for a season’s 
research. 

A visiting committee of the International honored us with 
a call last week. A pleasant hour was spent at a meeting in 
Assembly Hall. It was a smelling committee, but nothing 
malodorous was found. A few of the Home residents spoke 
their little pieces, but all sounded praises and appreciation of 
the comforts they were enjoying. They spoke truthfully, for if 
they are not happy and thankful, they ought to be. It is a 
good work —a bright example for other trades to follow. 

Up to last week our library accommodations have been 
crude, no proper place of storage existing. That is now rem- 
edied. Two large bookcases of sufficient shelving capacity 
have been put up in Assembly Hall, and our magnificent 
library has been deposited thereon. It consists of upward of 
15,000 volumes — including the best and standard authors — 
and they make an entrancing picture in their new and beauti- 
ful bindings. They are glorious! For all time they will dis- 
tribute gladness. They have all been classified and catalogued 
in a masterly manner, each containing its separate number. 
Printed checks are at hand, and proper regulations adopted. 
Everything shipshape, and the printers and employés alike 
glory in their prize. A large frame, in which are engrossed the 
names of the donors, hangs conspicuously in the hall. Here 
also hangs an elegant oil painting, the picture of George W. 
Childs, the printer’s patron saint. 

We were delighted with your beautiful memorial number, 
commemorating the death of the above-named philanthropist. 
It is a marvel, and will be long cherished by all the dwellers 
in the Home to whom they were so kindly donated. Your 
ad. musee afforded much interest and contention. The favor- 
ites were many, hardly more than two or three agreeing 
totally with those who gave the award. 

Farming has commenced, and the rake is being vigorously 
applied, removing the débris of winter’s accumulation. The 
bluebird’s matin carol cheers the early morn, and the bright 
sunshine adds heat and glow to the melody. Nature smiles 
and cheers. Would that business might brighten and carry 
comfort and prosperity to the willing toilers, then our satisfac- 
tion would be complete. ROWLAND HILL. 


‘*EACH YEAR IT SEEMS MORE VALUABLE 
TO ME.’’ 


I do not intend to have my name erased from the subscrip- 
tion list as long as I have the price in my possession. I value 
THE INLAND very much, and each year it seems more valuable 
to me as the different improvements are added to it. I have 
nothing to suggest to make it nearer perfection.— £. P. Kim- 
ball, Concord, New Hampshire. 


DECISION IN COMPETITION FOR BEST DISPLAYED 
ORNAMENTAL BILL-HEADS. 


HE gentlemen invited by THE INLAND PRINTER to 
make the awards in the bill-head competition, the 
terms of which were published in our February issue, 
report as follows, their letters being placed according to date: 


To the Editor: DENVER, Colo., April 3, 1894. ° 

DEAR S1R,— I herewith submit my decision on proofs submitted in the 
ornamental bill-head competition, as announced in the February INLAND 
PRINTER, based on the following points: (1) General Effect, (2) Arrange- 
ment of Matter, (3) Harmony of Type: 

First prize, J. Manning, Toronto, Canada. 

Second prize, W. E. Irons, Norwich, New York. 

Third prize, Robert C. Adams, with Tiernan-Havens Printing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The specimen submitted by O. N. Davis, Marion, Indiana, I would 
commend for neatness, but could not class it as ornamental. 

Very truly yours, J. HARRY CARSON, 
Pres, Carson-Harper Co. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6, 1894. 
DEAR SIR,— My selection from samples of bill-heads sent me, would be 


as follows: 
No. 1.— Robert C. Adams, with Tiernan-Havens Printing Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 

No. 2.—H. F. McFarland, Gazeé/e office, Billings, Montana. 

No. 3.— Burt J. Nolan, with Wahlquist Brothers, Hastings, Nebraska. 

I understand that the contest is for the ‘‘ best” bill-head, taking it in a 
general way, and for commercial use, paying no attention to time con- 
sumed, or finer workmanship. My No. 31 would consider No. 1 had a dif- 
ferent type been used ; not that I do not fancy this type, but that I deem it 
not distinct enough to set entire bill in for commercial use. To my notion, 
its arrangement of lines and freedom from rulework is ‘just right,” 
except that line ‘‘ Insulating Papers”’’ should be same size as ‘‘ Building and 
Sheathing.” Yours truly, ALFRED M. SLOCUM. 
Inland Printer Company : CHICAGO, April 9, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN,— Specimens designated as I, 2, 3, respectively, are, in my 
humble opinion, entitled to recognition in their order : 

1. O. P. Leonard, Tolman Job Print, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

2. W. E. Irons, Norwich, New York. 

3. H. F. McFarland, Gazelle office, Billings, Montana. 

Specimens marked 4-1, 4-2, 4-3, are creditable pieces of work and each 
are worthy of honorable mention in their order : 

4-1. Robert C. Adams, compositor, Tiernan-Havens Printing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

4-2. R. C. Scroggs, Billings, Montana. 

4-3. Charles I,. Rambo, compositor, 1123 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
Success and long life to THE INLAND PRINTER and its method of 
developing talent in our blessed ‘‘art preservative.’’ Yours truly, 
DAVID OLIPHANT. 
According to the foregoing the prizes are awarded as fol- 
lows: 
FIRST PRIZES. — Robert C. Adams, Tiernan-Havens Printing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
J. Manning, 5 Widmer street, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 
O. P. Leonard, Tolman Job Print, Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 
SECOND PRIZES.—W. E. Irons, Norwich, New York. 
H. F. McFarland, Gaze/fe office, Billings, 
Montana. 
THIRD PRIZE.— Burt J. Nolan, senior apprentice, Wahlquist 
Brothers, Hastings, Nebraska. 


The judges’ decisions not being unanimous, the contestants, 
it will be noted, have had a wider opportunity to win prizes. 
Those winning first prizes receive a year’s subscription to any 
one of the following magazines: Century, Scribner's, Cosmo- 
politan or THE INLAND PRINTER. Second-prize winners, six 
months’ subscription to any one of the same magazines. Third 
prizes, three months’ subscription to any one of the same mag- 
azines. 

It would manifestly be impossible to show iu any extended 
way in these columns the specimens received for these contests. 
Yet it is desirable that the educational value of such a collec- 
tion should not be lost. Three hundred proofs were, therefore, 
requested from each participant. These will be arranged in 
sets and mailed to those who took part. The balance of the 
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sets will be mailed to any address in America, postpaid, for the 
nominal sum of 25 cents. There are a few of the specimens 
submitted at the first competition yet unsold. These, in con- 
nection with the specimens of the contest just concluded, can 
be procured for 50 cents, forming as interesting a collection as 
any printer could desire. 


‘*©DE VINNE COUNCIL, No. 1556, R. A.’’ 


A Royal Arcanum Council, composed mainly of employés 
of the De Vinne Press, New York city, was instituted on the 
evening of March 17, 1894, and was called De Vinne Council, 
No. 1556, R. A. The council was organized with a charter 
membership of forty, and was instituted and the officers 
installed by Grand Regent Justin F. Price and staff of Grand 
Council officers. The officers elected for the ensuing term are : 
Regent, George J. Beyer; vice-regent, P. J. Haggerty ; orator, 
R.S. W. Arnot; S. P. R. and representative to Grand Council, 
Charles H. Tompkins; secretary, James C. Wallace ; collector, 
James W. Bothwell; treasurer, Edward C. Evans; chaplain, 
William IL. Staples ; guide, Frank R. Cogoran ; warden, John 
R. Hewitt; sentry, William T. Shortau; trustees, Thomas 
Cannon, Peter J. Brown and Fred Degen. Any person in good 
health between the ages of twenty-one and fifty-four years (par- 
ticularly those employed in the printing and allied trades) 
who desire a cheap and safe insurance in the best of fraternal 
organizations, is cordially invited to join this council. Meet- 
ings are held on the second and fourth Thursdays of each 
month, at 98 Forsyth street, New York city. Full information 
and particulars will be cheerfully furnished by addressing the 
regent, George J. Beyer, 110A Van Voorhis street, Brooklyn, 
New York, or the secretary, James C. Wallace, 78 Freeman 
street, Brooklyn, New York. 


DOCTORS AND PRINTERS. 


The following interesting reply was returned to a circular 
letter soliciting subscriptions to a certain medical journal. It 
was sent to the Pharmaceutical Era by Mr. C. I. Katz, Terre 


Haute, Indiana: . 
FAIRBAULT, Min, February 22, 1894. 


Your copy of the Jurnal come, and the letter to— asking me to 
send fifty cens and git it fura yeer. I don’t nead nojurnals. When I gita 
tuff case I go off inter sum secrit plase and tell the lord all about it and 
wate for him to put inter my minde what ter do. Thats bettern jurnals and 
nsyklopedes and such. If we hed more lord trustin docters and less col- 
leges weed fare better. The lord noes morn all the docters and if we go to 


him fur noledge it ill be bettern jurnals. TO CU 


Fraternally in the lord, 
. A CHRISTUN DOCTER. 
P. S.—I've practist medisen morn fifty JABB-BISEASE FALLEN-FIT fot" 
yeers. Yore ken publish this letter if you 
fa BY WORDS. 
The cut herewith is a fitting Com- on rasarmenr wrreur mesrcine, 
panion piece, in regard to which Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland, Mount Pleas- 
ant Printery, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in sending us the original, 
says: ‘‘It would be unfair to keep 
such a production all to myself. 
. . . NON 
Other printers ought to enjoy it. I gat, =TRIA Rl TRIAL# 
may explain that ‘Hard-Disease’ is ™™ 
Pennsylvania Dutch for Heart- 








BY WILLIAM T. IIFPUALL 


Tam now Prepared to Cure *H ARI-DISEASE,* 
FALLEN.FIT by Treatment or words, and If 


I can not cure it no cause't 
WOMEN is Suffering any MAN oR 


of these Diseases, should siaeneaamnanans to me, 


wethatean i aartnee Wright to 
me then | will come to see you, & Care Jt for yoo. 


disease. The town is not three Respectfully yours, 
miles from this place.” WILLIAM T. HUFFNALE, 
e GRANTVILLE, DAOPHIN 
Printers and doctors may now commt Ph 


ene 
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weep and pray together. 


‘‘A POOR RULE.”’ 


‘It’s a poor rule that don’t work both ways,’’ observed the 
foreman of the country weekly as he turned the rules upside 
down on each side of the prominent citizen’s obituary.-—-Arthur 
K. Taylor. 
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ONE WAY OF SHOWING A CLIPPING. 


Many printers wish to use in advertising matter a clipping 
taken from some newspaper, and desire to give the effect of an 
actual item clipped or torn from a paper without going to the 
trouble and expense of running a tint beneath the ordinary 
zine etching. To do this it is only necessary to have some 
good engraver make a half-tone of it. We show herewith the 
effect produced. Try it some time. 
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A STORY IN ‘*DICTIONARY LANGUAGE.”’ 
EING easiiy exuscitated, and an amnicolist fond of ines- 
cating fish and broggling, with an ineluctible desire for 
the amolition of care, I took a punt and descended the 
river in a snithy gale. The water being smooth, I felt I could 
venture with incolumity, as I was familiar with the obuncous 
river. 

Having broggled without result, I rowed toward an eyot, 
intending merely to quiddle, when I suddenly saw a hackee. 
Wishing to capture him, I decided to circumnavigate and take 
him unaware. Landing, I derned myself where I could see the 
hackee deracinating grass. He discovered me and skugged 
behind a tree, occasionally protruding his noll. 

Seizing a stick, I awaited the caput. When the neb 
appeared, I feagued him. The hackee, which is pedimanous, 
tried to climb the bole. He seemed sheepish, and I suspected 
him of some michery, especially as his cheeks seemed ampulla- 
ceous. I caught him by the tail, and he skirled. Though he 
was sprack, I held on with reddour, and tried finally to sowle 
him. The hackee looked soyned and tried toscyle. I bela- 
bored him and he cleped, making vigorous oppugnation, and 
evidently longing for divagation. 

Then a pirogue approached and an agricultor landed. This 
distracted the hackee and I sowled him, but dropped him 
because he scratched so. I vowed to exungulate him when 
caught. 

Borrowing a fazzolet, I tried to yend it over the hackee’s 
head, as a means of occecation. The agricultor aided. He 
was not attractive, seeming crapulous and not unlike a picaroon. 
He had a siphunculated dinner-pail, which looked as if he had 
been battering in while pugging. But with a stick and some 
string he made a gin, and tried to make the hackee bisson. 
This caused quinching by the hackee, who seized the coadju- 
tor’s hallux. Thus exasperated, the agricultor captured the 
hackee without any migniardise ; but he glouted over the bite, 
and his rage was not quatted until the hackee was a lich. Car- 
rying it to the punt, I sank into a queachy spot, which delayed 
me until the gale obnubilated the sky. 

While removing the pelage, I found the lich somewhat olid 
because the swinker had feagued the hackee, and so I yended 
the lich away, went to market and supped upon a spitchcock 
and a hot bisk.— S¢. Nicholas. 
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Written for ‘'HE INLAND PRINTER. 
A PRINTING OFFICE AND ITS PRINTERS. 
BY A PIECE HAND.* 


HE office of Rush & Botchit is probably one of the best 
object lessons to be found in the United States for the 
young printer who wishes to find out what to avoid, 

for everything about the establishment seems to have been 
arranged with a view of combining the maximum amount of 
exertion with the minimum of results, and the life of a chattel 
slave would be a picnic to a man after working there a few 
days. The firm has a large patronage, employs about forty 
compositors and do considerable work ; in size the office is a 


Plate by Illinois Engraving Co., Chicago. 


NIGHT. 


decent one, but that is the only thing decent there is about it. 
The composing room occupies an entire floor, with good light 
and plenty of room, and there would be abundance of material 
if it were only kept in such a manner as to be available, but 
owing to the peculiar want of system that obtains, nothing can 
ever be found till the printer has done without it, and then dead 
loads of it are forthcoming from some out-of-the-way corner 
under an accumulation of waste paper and the dust of ages. So 
it frequently happens that when a job that runs on sorts is 
about completed there are more sorts in sight than at any other 
stage of the transaction. 


It is a fair description of a well- 
The establishment is a fac- 


* NoTE. — This is no fancy sketch. 
known printing office in the city of Chicago. 
tory for the development of botch workmen.— ‘‘ PIECE HAND.” 
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The manager, Mr. Rush, the moneyed man of the firm, is a 
lawyer with a prodigious ignorance of the rudiments of the 
craft and an all-pervading idea that nothing can go right with- 
out his personal supervision. He can give more conflicting 
orders on a subject in a given space of time than any man in 
the business, and his memory is of such a character that he 
would be better without it. The foreman, a choleric German, 
with a Wagnerian voice like Paddy Whisky filing a bucksaw, 
has fifty places for everything and half a dozen boys to try to 
find which one it is in. When these embryo prints are not 
hustling for something that has been mislaid, they have a stock 
job of setting pi, which no one ever distributes, for by the time 
one of them has accumulated a stickful, the stick is needed by 
someone, and the contents, ranging 
from pearl to pica, are dumped back 
into the barrel for another occasion. 

The lead and slug racks have a 
perfect sinecure, for no one ever rec- 
ollects seeing anything in them ; but 
to offset this, each compositor has a 
miniature outfit, consisting of leads, 
slugs, ornaments, quoins and rules, 
under his case for his own private 
use ; as a natural consequence a green 
hand can do little or nothing until 
he has accumulated an outfit of his 
own, and probably spends the greater 
part of the first few days hunting for 
the pica quad or the long primer 
space, for although at least one of 
each of these necessaries was fur- 
nished with the outfit when it was 
new, no one recollects seeing either of 
them of late years and resort is had 
to all kinds of contrivances to get 
along without them. On the other 
hand, there are tons of straight type 
on the boards, tied up and loose, with 
enough job type in chapter and run- 
ning heads to fill the cases, and suffi- 
cient leads and slugs to flood the 
racks if they had been taken out be- 
fore the matter was put away, but it 
would have taken too much time to 
have removed them, and when they 
are needed the leads can be pulled 
anda piece of furniture shoved in to 
brace the string. 

The dead-stone man has his hands 
so occupied in pulling sorts and leads 
that he has no time left for distribu- 
tion, and every case in the shop is 
empty — except the quad box, which 
is invariably filled with pi. When a 
man sets a job he has to take what 
type he can get sorts in, irrespective 
of whether it is suitable or not, hence 
most of the work turned out can only be characterized as abor- 
tions. The artist who laid out the office intended that all 
the cases should be kept in racks against the wall, each size 
and style by itself, and to prevent them being shoved into the 
frames had the latter made without slides, and now the cases 
are all kept piled on the floor and serve as foot rests, when 
not otherwise engaged. The cases are kept in no particular 
place, for nothing is particular here, but have to be hunted 
for from one end of the room to the other, and when found 
are either empty or pied. Piece hands have no particular 
cases, and every time they get a take have to throw in just 
enough to set it or beg sorts, for the chances are the next take 
will be in some other type, and no one wants to have a full case 
to be picked up by the first man*who needs it; hence every- 
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one is setting off the bare boards all the time and $1.25 a day 
is a fair average for a piece hand. 

The frames are of a peculiar construction, having been 
made speciaily, on scientific principles, for the accommodation 
of the rush compositor, who can hold the stick in his mouth 
while he uses both hands to set type, with a pile of cases at 
his feet, so that by the time his case is empty he can take up a 
full one from the floor. Owing tothis peculiar construction it 
is almost impossible for a novice to move his case without 
“pieing’”’ it, and it is a standing joke in the shop to watch a 
new man try to change his case; the pi is gathered up by a 
boy and put into the ever-ready barrel —or rather on the top 
of it, for all the barrels have been full of pi as long as anyone 
can remember. It is looked upon as the most natural thing in 
the world for cases or matter to be 


always comes out a couple of dollars short on pay-day. This 
event occurs semi-occasionally about every two weeks, and by 
the time it arrives the boys are all strapped ; those who have 
not ‘“‘shyed ” their dupes are then on the verge of desperation, 
and so hard up that they would be almost willing to compro- 
mise for 50 cents on the dollar. 

All this time the proprietors are complaining that they 
can’t get good men, and wondering how it is printers — that is, 
those in their office — are such botches. 

THE biggest literary work ever undertaken in America is 
the military history now being produced by the United States 
government under the title of ‘‘ War of the Rebellion.’’ It was 
begun twenty years ago. The whole work will embrace 120 








pied, and no one takes any notice of 
such an occurrence except to laugh at 
it, when a case slips off a frame or a 
pile of cases on the floor topples over. 
The foreman will offer a piece hand 
a pied case to set out of with the ut- 
most equanimity, and gasps with as- 
tonishment if the man prefers putting 
on his coat to commencing work 
under such auspices. The devil, who 
has hunted up the case, will also feel 
aggrieved that the man did not take 
it, and will observe ‘‘it wasn’t such a 
bad case either, the main of the type 
in it was modern.” If a day hand 
gets hold of such a case he has to 
rush himself black in the face and 
then cannot do half a day’s work. 
This would be a serious matter in 
any other shop, because the men have 
each a ten-hour ticket to fill out; but 
at R. & B.’s this difficulty is overcome 
by charging up the time it ought to 
take to do the jeb and balancing the | 
ticket by adding a sufficient number 
of hours for distribution to even it 
up, although not a minute has been 
spent distributing the entireday. But | 
the foreman and everyone else seems 
to understand what that item is there | 
for, and it goes, ani 
In giving out a job, the foreman | a 
rushes in with something and hands 
it out to be set up. ‘‘ What size is it | 
to be?” is the natural inquiry. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,” is the reply, ‘‘but | 
hustle along and set it up in some- 
thing; I’ll go and find out whether 
it is to be a business card or a 


” x rs 
dodger. Plate by Illinois Engraving Co., Chicago. 


The only instructions a man gets 
with his copy is to rush it through 
and not be particular about it, for nothing is particular at Rush 
& Botchit’s. The stock is to be cut out of waste, and it is to 
be set in no particular style nor of any particular size, so that 
the compositor is left entirely to his own discretion, with the 
certainty that when he has got it up it will be all wrong and 
have to be reset the other way. 

The foreman seems to be afraid to keep a good printer 
around for fear he might be supplanted, and poor ones are not 
wanted —so between Scylla and Charybdis the staff is con- 
tinually changing. One week it is a union shop, and another 
it is ‘“‘ratted;”’ then again it will be open to all. As a refuge 
for destitute printers it is asuccess, for a man can always get a 
job there on piece —on small pica leaded with pieced leads, 
fourteen ems wide, measured as Lord only knows what, but it 
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Photo by Randall, Ann Arbor, Mich. -Copyrighted. 
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huge royal octavo volumes of 1,000 pages each, and a gigantic 
atlas, and the cost will be about $2,500,000. Each separate 
book in a set is three inches thick and weighs from fifty to 
sixty ounces and the combined weight of an entire set will be 
520 pounds. The volumes, if set up in a row on a single shelf, 
will extend a distance of thirty feet. Eleven thousand copies 
will be printed, so that the edition will comprise 1,320,000 
books of 1,000 printed pages, aggregating 1,320,000,000 pages 
of matter, exclusive of the atlas. Up to this date eighty-nine 
serial volumes have been published, and about $1,800,000 has 
been spent in all branches of the work, or about $20,000 a vol- 
ume. The printing and binding alone cost $10,000 a volume, 
while the previous preparation of each volume for the printers’ 
hands cost an equal sum. 
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WHAT DOES PRINTING COST THE PRINTER? 


T a recent meeting of the employing printers of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Mr. David Ramaley, the state printing 
expert, read a paper of much 

value and interest on the “Cost of 
Handling Paper,’ which we have 
pleasure in publishing entire. A 
greater interest than ever before is 
being manifested in these discussions 
throughout the country, and much 
good will result if the agitation is 
continued along the right lines. Mr. 
Ramaley has in press a work on the 
subject of estimating, announcement 
of which appears elsewhere, and the 
paper here appended evidences the thought and care he has 
given this important matter : 





DAVID RAMALEY. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE TYPOTHET2 : 

It gives me pleasure to appear before you this evening to advocate my 
pet theory of the way to handle paper. 

I know of only one legitimate way of handling paper stock, and that 
is to regard it as merchandise, and entitled to the same profit as any 
other branch of business. To this class of men I present the reasons why 
paper should be treated as merchandise : 

Firsi, The purchase of paper generally requires the judgment of the 
most experienced man in the office. 

Second, The value of paper is equal to one-fourth of the output of ordi- 
nary job offices. 

Third, Paper in stock is often paid for long before it comes into use ; 
and in bookwork particularly, the paper is often paid fgr one to three 
months before the work upon which it is used is completed. This makes 
an interest item of, say, 1% per cent, which must be considered in handling 
large amounts of paper. 

Fourth, There is a special charge which must go directly upon paper, 
namely, waste or spoilage, and cutting and counting. The waste in cutting 
and spoiled and dirty sheets (independent of the press waste) will vary 
from 1 to 2 percent. It will be low enough to say 1% per cent for this item. 
Cutting and counting will equal 2 per cent. 

Fifth, In the items of general expense, namely, rent, insurance, 
taxes, interest on capital invested, depreciation and accretion, bookkeep- 
ing, superintendence and incidental expenses, if a due proportion is not 
charged up against paper, it must perforce go to the pressroom or compos- 
ing room, thus adding an undue burden upon these departments. The 
question of general expense is one to be determined by each individual 
office ; but the law of average is very uniform, and the printer who finds 
his total output no more than $10,000 a year will find his general expense 
figures in full proportion to the firm that reaches ten times that amount. 
From my own experience, I am forced to the conclusion that the general 
expense in running a book and job printing office is equal to 25 per cent 
of the cost for every item that goes to make up the first cost of a job 
of printing ; therefore we must add the per cent for this expense to the 
first cost of paper, or divide it among the other items. 

Allowing 2% per cent for cutting, counting and general waste, 14% per 
cent for interest on stock in store, and 25 per cent for general expense, we 
have a total of 29 per cent to add to the original purchase price of paper, 
as determining the absolute cost of the paper ready for the press. This is 
independent of the pressroom waste. 

Now, let us figure up this general expense, to see if it is true that it 
costs printers 25 per cent to do business. I am able to give the figures of 
an average office outside of the very large cities. The figures are given in 
round numbers as more readily comprehended. The plant is of the 
value of $11,000, with three cylinder presses and two jobbers, fairly 
equipped for miscellaneous book and job printing, without a bindery: 


eek aaa Sani NOT EN TRE os 6 5s ok vo dn ocak see Sense aces heanes os $1,000 
Superintendeuce, including manager, bookkeeper, collector, solic- 

SMC hn cchabutaesa seep Sherer ee er eueh ones uenreh ere aeseren eb es ees 2,000 
Gas, $50; insurance and taxes, $150; telephone, $60................. 260 
Postage end etalionery ONG HOOKS oi issn ss si scwiswisisesccceacdcicwss 150 
Errand boy, including wrapping paper, twines and packing....... 215 
Incidental expenses, advertising, ice, soap, towels, brooms, dusters, 

donations, subscriptions, trade journals......................05. 150 

$3,775 


Add to this interest on sum total of the plant ($11,000) at 8 per cent. 880 
Giving a sum total for general expense for one year........ $4,655 


This is a strictly non-reducing expenditure to be divided and charged 
against the otherwise actual cost of production, and not against the total 
output. 

Now, if this general expense is taxed up in the way of percentage upon 
the work, it must necessarily go against paper, composition, presswork 
and binding; in fact, against every item that goes intoa job. This is, to 
my mind, the proper method of disposing of it, and without doubt the 
most certain of being paid for in figuring. 


This plant, if run toits full capacity, will turn out $30,000 in value of 
completed work ; but there are contingencies to be considered, and these 
are generally against being able to run to the full capacity of the plant; 
and a conservative figure of $26,700 may be given as the probable output ; 
and if we have endeavored to get about 15 per cent on our cost value, we 
would have $23,232 as the cost value of the work with the general expense 
added. Deducting the general expense items of $4,655, we have the sum of 
$18,577 as the total cost, independent of the general expense. 

We have now reached the figures from which to determine the per 
cent of general expense that must be added to each dollar of labor and 
material ; and we therefore divide the general expense item into the labor 
and material product, giving an actual figure of 25 per cent to be added to 
the labor and material cost before we reach the entire cost of production. 

This question of general expense has been thoroughly investigated by 
experienced printers connected with the typothetes in other cities. Allow 
me to quote a paragraph or two from W. L. Becker, a prominent printer 
in St. Louis, giving the actual experience of a large office : 

“The question of what goes to make up what is termed ‘cost of doing 
business,’ is, in my mind, in the strictly non-producing items, which I 
think are the following : 

“ First, A fair per cent on the amount invested. For, if you were in the 
employ of others and had this money, you certainly could be receiving 
the interest of at least 6 per cent. 

‘* Second, A fair salary to the employers—at least as much as you would 
have to pay to have the same labor performed by others. 

“ Third, Taxes, rent, insurance and gas. 

‘* Fourth, Freight, coal and drayage. 

“Fifth, Rollers. 

“ Stavth, Ink. 

‘‘ Seventh, Salaries of foreman, porters, boys, distributors, etc.— not 
actual participants in producing the work turned out. 

* Eighth, Expenses, such as commissions, leads, brass rule and other 
perishable material, rags, oil, etc. 

‘* Ninth, Wear and tear. 

““Probably the very best means of obtaining information that is worth 
anything is to take actual experience. We have before us the business — 
for the past two years — of a fair-sized office, which for this purpose will 
come as near the mark as it is possible to get. While the figures are not a 
transcript, they are close enough for the purpose. The business for the 
two years was approximately $170,000, Taking the charges before men- 
tioned, we find the following : 





Interest at 6 per cent on $30,000 investment, two years .............. $ 3,600 
Salaries of two employers for two years ..........0ccscccccccccccvecs 8,000 
DAES Sem MMS NCO RNG ERG! 4 oi sg. sues Genesis ae buces soareeas 7,340 
Preinnt, amberest; Coal Gn@ Grayage oi... coicic is ccs ccs ceecawcecedbpares 1,445 
ROUEN Nl ARK IVO WEATS 5.5 occ swclsivs 6 cawceuseeckuesaussbuneeesess 4,495 
SPARE MESS MOK INO MBCBEIS 6li5 occa may ok cise suede n ea caeas sea eaeleees 10,400 

Expenses, including commissions, leads, brass rule and other per- 
SSMIRIsIe SNALETIAL GARSON ILC: ooo ocsok i cg cvas-cessenuinceovsonese 3,475 
WVEAT ANG SEAT AON MWO EATS, .6:5.0:05500. seats Xo (helesasdssdersovasees 5,000 
PROMS CoG ae sion uw mation Rupe ATso ees mae See eA REESE RaNS $43,755 


Making a total in round numbers of $44,000, or a percentage of 25 and a 
Sraction on the business done. The above figures are all actual except the 
wear and tear, which is necessarily arbitrary. We think, however, that 
the fact is clearly established that it certainly costs on a full business (run- 
ning at full capacity) 25 per cent todo it. In connection with the above it 
might be well to add that the two years above mentioned were good years, 
so that the percentage could scarcely be figured less. However, in times 
when business is less brisk your expenses continue nearly the same, and, 
of course, a small output would materially increase the cost of doing it 
and the per cent proportionately.” r 

Please do not allow me to weary you with this subject. This general 
expense is the most important question to be considered by printers, and I 
am obliged to establish this item so clearly that you must accept the evi- 
dence, as sustaining my theory that 25 per cent should be allowed as the 
cost of doing business. I now quote from George D. Barnard, of St. Louis, 
a well-known manufacturing stationer and printer : 

‘I claim the right way to do any business is to make some profit on 
every article sold. Weshould each know the exact per cent to the cost, 
then add the profit for the selling price. Many of us, probably, do many 
jobs now at a price that loses us money, consequently we would be better 
off if we did not take them at all. Many a business house in our line has 
been successful, but has made some jobs that paid a handsome profit make 
up for the losses sustained on other jobs, not knowing how at the time, 
and never have found it out. Now we cannot afford to do this, for some of 
us will not do enough profitable jobs to balance those on which there isa 
loss. * * * [think the proper way to figure is about as follows: 
Take a small job, for instance : 








RENE ESR MEO isco psf 2 5 Chet GAG ewes swede rG ned seasaws Uae tenets $ .85 
CO CVEG ITC Oy LUTTE Cc, Ganga aren Ree) Ap aenney  trac g S ar anee a e  oe +40 
ERIN aes a ogists Seo ey eS dais occ se she Soe Sas se endo ee +35 
MME TS conan Come n RES Es Res AGRE San Rue cute weceeea set cceoawon $1.60 
Restor Abilis BUSINESS, O5 MET OONE. os asi kee depos es ca steucsdccces 40 
MURR SE Genin cec ees teba ass bh cuhe ese hose oieeceys ide eencene SEROD 
AG For PrGRe tay) 25 DETCODE: 6 ois cic ow sc cone nu Sven vespecavais cas 50 
STEVE EG RISES ose xis wists MA y vocab sae oAe feed anne seasoene $2:50°” 
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On this basis of figuring, Mr. Barnard would charge 55 per cent on the 
first cost of paper. 

Now, here are two prominent printers who figure 25 per cent as the 
cost of doing business. I have one more paragraph from an illustration 
given by Mr. W. P. Johnston, formerly with the Pioneer Press Company, 
of this city, who arrives at the same general conclusion, of 25 per cent on 
the cost of doing business. Mr. Johnston says: 

‘“We will take a job of 5,000 32-page pamphlets, and use a 50-pound 
book paper that costs laid down, say 6 cents per pound. Now the ordinary 
way of figuring would be as follows: 5,000 32-page pamphlets will take 
5,000 sheets of paper, or 19 reams (figuring 500 sheets to the ream), or 500 
pounds, which at 6 cents per pound amounts to $30; we will add, say, 1% 
cents per pound for profit, and charge the customer 7% cents per pound, or 
$37.50 for the stock ; this will give us an apparent profit of 25 per cent, or 
$7.50 on the stock. Most printers are very well satisfied to make a profit of 
25 per cent on what work they do; but the question now arises, are they 
making 25 per cent when they figure in this manner? I contend that they 
are not. My idea of figuring such a job is as follows : 








500 pounds of paper at.6 cents a POU ....2ire... cscs se ewcep ae cceces $30.00 
PASC CEE LOT WBE nasi 06 5 Ree e 1k occurs oe diel baleen acaeeuneee 1.50 
Paws baico ict heart: 0] 70 10: Uo 2 ae a eg $31.50 
To this add the cost of doing business, 25 per cent..................6. 7.87 
ERO YOUVE A tOCAL OE icsise cise oie caene sieve sseenecees tases $39.37 


Which is the actual cost of your paper. Therefore, the printer who has 
figured to sell the stock for 74 cents per pound, and make a profit of $7.50, 
actually loses $1.87.” 

On this basis of figuring, Mr. Johnston finds the actual value of paper 
in the hands of the printer before printing to be 31 per cent over the pur- 
chase price. 

All these statements concur in the theory that the expense of doing 
business is equal to 25 per cent of the cost of the output. 

Is the printer a merchant? Suppose we have a printing establishment 
and conclude to drop out of all branches except the handling of paper. 
We must have a storeroom in an accessible place ; we must have a superin- 
tendent or business manager; we must have clerks and bookkeepers, 
papercutters and power, and facilities for delivery; in fact, must we not 
become a mercantile paperhouse, with all the attendant expense? We 
will not undertake to determine the expense of running such a business; 
but from what knowledge we have of the mercantile business, we can safely 
place this expense at not less than 15 per cent, and this is figuring for 
the handling of stock in original packages, with the waste eliminated, 
and if I have established the proposition that it costs the printer 25 per 
cent on the cost of his production for general expense, it follows with- 
out one word of comment, then, that every pound of paper you buy is 


charged with this 25 per cent advance to your first cost as soon as it is laid 
down in your storeroom. I have endeavored to demonstrate, that when 
your paper is ready for press, its cost value has been enhanced 29 per cent 
under the most conservative estimate. I have for thirty or more years 
urged upon printers that paper should generally be figured on a basis of 
50 per cent above cost, so as to furnish a well-understood value, believing 
that in small work, in the ordinary run of commercial printing this figure 
is as low as any printer can safelygo. For example, we have paper costing 
1o cents a pound ; we figure it at 15 cents. According to the figures we have 
given, it costs 2 9-10 cents to deliver the paper to the press ready for print- 
ing, leaving 2 1-10 cents of profit, or 21 cents on a dollar’s worth of paper, 
with the pressroom waste to be deducted. This was not figured in the gen- 
eral expense, and must be deducted from the supposed profit. We all know 
how much this waste is, from the number of sacks of waste paper gathered 
up daily from the pressroom of a large office. This waste will bring down 
the apparent profit at least 5 per cent, giving us a possible profit of 16 per 
ceut on the handling of paper, if we advance the cost of our paper stock 50 
per cent when we are figuring the value of work. But printers will say, 
what are you to do when there are large quantities of paper, the cost price 
amounting to hundreds of dollars? We cannot get such work on such a 
basis. Well, now let us reason together. What becomes of the general 
expense, if it is a fixed sum annually, and you have figured that it ought to 
go on the entire output? If you eliminate it from the large job of paper, 
and put no more than its due proportion upon the other departments, you 
have cut off the profit on one-fourth or possibly one-third of your output, 
and thereby cut down your general profit by that much. Ifa work requires 
2,000 pounds of paper, the total cost of purchase being $200, and our actual 
expense on it is 29 per cent, we have the actual cost at $258. If we figure 
the value at $300 and take the actual cost therefrom, we have $42 profit on 
this part of our work, or 14 per cent on the output. Now, if you figure 
from your cost price, which we claim is $258, and add ro per cent, you have 
a supposed profit of $25.82, and if you figure from your selling price, as 
suggested, of 50 per cent advance on cost, and think this figure is too high, 
and deduct 10 per cent from the supposed value, you cut off $30, and bring 
your profit down to $12 for handling 2,000 pounds of paper, or 1 2-10 per cent, 
and have no allowance for press waste. 

Again, take your present mode of figuring, adding 10 or 15 per cent to 
your first cost of paper, thinking this is a profit. what are you going to do 
with the 29 per cent of expense which we claim is a legitimate charge 
against paper. If you are ever to be paid for it, it must be charged up to 
presswork, composition and binding, in addition to their original share o1 
general expense. Can these departments stand this additional burden ? 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for your careful attention, accept the figures 
I have here advanced as the cost of handling paper, adopt my plan of add- 
ing 50 per cent to the first cost of paper, and brace up generally on the 
value of printing, and we will soon be able to have a respectable credit with 
bankers, typefounders and paperdealers. 





TROUT CREEK, LOUISIANA — BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 
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BEN KING. 


T Bowling Green, Kentucky, on April 7, 1894, the genial 
humorist, Ben King, breathed his last. He was on a 
lecturing tour with Opie Read, and had entertained a 

large audience on the evening previous to his death, which 
resulted from heart failure. The news of the passing of that 
gentle spirit was the news of the death 
of a friend wherever Ben King’s 
name was known. 

No one who had a spark of humor 
failed to be moved to mirth by his 
wholesome wit in his writings, and as 
an entertainer his quaint drollery and 
irresistible absurdities proved him a 
prototype of ‘‘Artemus Ward.’ It 
was in the Chicago Press Club Ben 
King was best known, loved and 
appreciated outside of his immediate 
family, and in the club he found a second home. Here his 
body was brought, preliminary to its transfer to the family 
plot at St. Joseph, Michigan, and over the remains of their 
friend the members of the Press Club, with representatives of 
societies of which the poet and humorist had been a member, 
and in the presence of his relatives, gave testimony to his 
worth, and to their sense of loss. Collectively the member- 
ship said in closing, ‘‘ For us, as a club, he did a loyal service ; 
for us, as individuals, he lightened the grievous burden of life, 
and we stand today in the presence of our dead with tears for 
his memory, but with the knowledge that his life isa benef- 
icent influence which will remain with us forever.” 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones conducted the service simply 
and impressively, the Imperial Quartet furnishing appropriate 
music. The casket was covered with flowers and stood near the 
piano which was open, the keys strewn with roses tied with crape, 
in memory of the mirth and music which had so oft been wooed 
from them by the deft touch of the still form lying near, and 
whose spirit had quietly flitted a little in advance of many that 
it loved, to await their coming. The pallbearers were: Col. L. 
H. Ayme, J. A. Brewer, H. M. Hunt, W. W. Denslow, Leroy 
Armstrong, Charles E. Banks, Capt. Jack Crawford, Paul Hull, 
F. E. Johnson, S. T. Breeding, John McGovern and J. A. 
Fleming. Among those who spoke at the services were Leroy 
Armstrong, John McGovern, Col. L. H. Ayme, the Rev. Dr. 
Davis, of St. Joseph, Michigan (Ben King’s pastor), Ernest 
McGaffey, John McEnnis, Paul Hull, Eugene Banks and Capt. 
Jack Crawford. 

On the day of Ben’s death, when the news came to the 
Press Club, Nixon Waterman was deputed to visit the bereaved 
family at St. Joseph, and while speeding on his errand of sym- 
pathy and assistance, he arranged the following verses which 
were afterward read at the Press Club services, as 

“A TRIBUTE.” 
‘Ben King is dead! And now the smile 
Gives way unto the sigh the while 


We mourn for him who scattered mirth 
All through the dreary fields of earth. 


‘He sleeps, and hearts their sorrow spill 
For him who never brought, until 
He could not bring the smile again, 
A grief unto his fellowmen. 


‘* Peace, peace, be his. We who in jest 
And careless joy have known him best, 
Ah! bitter, bitter is the draught! 

We weep where yesterday we laughed.”’ 

The remains were escorted to St. Joseph, where the family 
reside, by Col. L. H. Ayme and W. M. Knox, the interment 
being made on Tuesday, April 10, after service in the Congre- 
gational church of that city. The funeral was very largely 
attended, the Knights of Pythias attending in a body. Tender 
and eloquent tributes were made by Nixon Waterman and 
Colonel Ayme. Letters of appreciation of the fraternal feeling 
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manifested by the Press Club were received from Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, from Ben King’s pastor and from members of the 
family. These were, in some degree, a consolatory refutation of 
prejudiced newspaper attacks, which had been made, coarse, 
indecent, hypocritical, and untrue. 





I have received the portfolio of specimens of printing in 
THE INLAND PRINTER competition you so kindly forwarded ; 
for which please accept my hearty thanks. The specimens dis- 
play excellent taste, and contain valuable suggestions. I 
believe that the series of competitions inaugurated by THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be of immense benefit ; it certainly is an 
incentive and stimulus to many to go on toward perfection.— 
Bert D. Jones, Toronto, Canada. 

JANE JONES. 

BY BEN KING. 
Jane Jones keeps talkin’ to me all the time 
An’ says you must make it a rule 
To study your lessons ’nd work hard ’nd learn 
And never be absent from school. 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
An’ how he clum up to the top, 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 
Down in a blacksmithing shop? 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 

Mebbe he did — 
I dunno! 

O’ course what’s a keepin’ me ’way from the top, 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithing shop. 


She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full of ambition and brains; 
An’ studied philosophy all his hull life, 
An’ see what he got for his pains! 
He brought electricity out of the sky, 
With a kite an’ a bottle an’ key, 
An’ we’re owing him more’n anyone else 
For all the bright lights ’at we see. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 

Mebbe he did — 

I dunno! 

O’ course what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ er key. 


Jane Jones said Abe Lincoln had no books at all, 
An’ used to split rails when a boy ; 
An’ General Grant was a tanner by trade 
An’ lived way out in Illinois. 
So when the great war in the South first broke out 
He stood on the side of the right, 
An’ when Lincoln called him to take charge o’ things 
He won nearly every blamed fight. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 

Mebbe he did — 

I dunno! 

Still I ain’t to blame, not by a big sight, 
For I ain’t never had any battles to fight. 


She said ’at Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme, 
An’ told all the Spaniards ’nd Italians, too, 
An’ all of ’em said ’twas a dream. 
But Queen Isabella jest listened to him, 
’Nd pawned all her jewels of worth, 
’Nd bought him the Santa Maria ’nd said, 
‘Go hunt up the rest of the earth!” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 

Mebbe he did — 

I dunno! 

O’ course that may be, but then you’ll allow 
They ain’t any land to discover jest now! 
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CRITICAL AND PRACTICAL NOTES ON NEWSPAPER 
TYPOGRAPHY AND PRESSWORK. 
BY R. C. PENFIELD. 


Under this head will be published each month a conscientious review 
of newspapers sent in by their owners or managers. Criticism will 
cover only the appearance and makeup of the paper. Papers submitted 
for this purpose must be addressed to Mr. R. C. Penfield, P. O. Box 843, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GRAPE BELT, BRocron, N. Y.—An eight-page, six- 
column journal. The news is gotten up in good style, and the 
neighboring towns are unusually well represented by 
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SHIPMENT ADVICE BY HOMING PIGEONS. 


N incident uncommon, even in these days of uncommon 
things, recently occurred at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
when the W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company used 

carrier pigeons as messengers to advise one of their customers 
of a shipment of a new ruling machine of their latest construc- 
tion — ‘“‘an ‘1,’ quadruple ruling machine for ruling paper two 
ways on both sides of the sheet at one feeding, on which may 
be used one, two or three strikers, pen underlifts and one or 
more faint-line beams, or the devices may be left off as 





correspondence. An additional sheet on the tympan 
would have resulted in better printing. It is a mistake 
to run too light an impression, and trust to an abun- 
dance of ink to make the type readable. 

THE RECORD, NEW LONDON, OHIO.—A paper in 
the popular six-column quarto style, carefully printed, 
the inside being patent. The proprietor writes that he 
conducts his paper on business principles, and such, 
from the appearance of the Record, seems to be the 
case. We would suggest that the paragraphs in the 
correspondence be ‘‘sized up”’ as an improvement. 

* * * 

THE RECORD, NORTHVILLE, MIcH.— A six-column 
quarto, with patent inside. The need of better rollers 
is evident — and it would be a great improvement if the 
numerous broken and battered letters were thrown out. 
A parallel rule above the date line, and a lighter 
double rule below it, would change the appearance of 
the first page for the better. Numerous wrong font periods 
in the head letter mar this feature of the Record very much. 

THE REPUBLICAN, WEEPING WATER, NEB.—A _ seven- 
column quarto, four pages of which, as an insert, are patent, 
the rest at-home print. Cap headings, for depart- 
ments consisting of several paragraphs, are better 
‘style’? than lower case. This is a criticism that 
many papers are open to. The lines of shaded type 
in the display columns, as well as the six-line con- 
densed antique, should be dispensed with. Lighter 
head rules would be an improvement. 

THE OTSEGO REPUBLICAN, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
—A carefully printed and thoroughly prosperous 
looking nine-column folio—one of that sort that 
the printer likes to look upon. It is ‘‘all at-home” 
—a little old-fashioned in get-up, but there is an 
attention to the small things in the mechanical 
department which is not always seen nowadays. 
The general display is light and neat, and not in 
the least degree fancy. The Republican is a com- 
mendable sheet. 


an 


* * * 

THE PLAINDEALER, MARSEILLES, IL1,.—A_ five- 
column folio, neatly printed. The advertising dis- 
play is somewhat crude, not from a lack of type, 
however. The use of leaders above or below a dis- 
play line, and the crowding of the space with large 
type, is contrary to the ideas carried out by good 
display compositors now. The absence of dashes 
above the pica latin condensed headings is a notice- 
able offense against the recognized rules for attract- 
ive newspaper composition. 





SEQUENCE OF IDEAS. 


‘Hello!’ exclaimed the telegraph editor. 
first-class article from Kentucky.” 

‘You don’t say so,’’ responded the absent-minded city 
‘“Who’s got a corkscrew ?’’ — Washington Star. 


‘““Here’s a 
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required.’? The machine in question was the first of the kind 


and had been ordered for the house of W. E. Spangehl & Sons, 
100 and 102 Reade street, New York, Mr. L. W. Spangehl of 
which firm is deeply interested in the raising of homing pig- 
eons and is recognized by the pigeon fanciers of the United 
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States as a leading light in their circle. Thus a few weeks 
since, while Mr. Spangehl was visiting Harrisburg, inspecting 
the new machine in course of construction, Mr. Bigelow, the 
manager of the W. O. Hickok Company, suggested to him that 
he should send a pair of his pigeons to Harrisburg and that 
upon the shipment of the machine the pigeons would be 











released, each with a message fastened to it—their arrival at 
Brooklyn (Mr. Spangehl’s home) being the notice of shipment. 

Mr. Spangehl was pleased with the idea and it was carried 
out to the letter [no pun intended]. ‘The illustrations show 
the pretty messengers as photographed before their release and 
a facsimile of the message sent. The air line distance from 
Harrisburg to New York is about one hundred and seventy-five 
miles. We are not informed of the ‘‘time’’ made by the 
pigeons, but it is confidently asserted that it was considerably 
shorter than any yet attained by A. D. T. messengers. 


AN ARTIST-MECHANIC —HENRY J. WENDORFF. 


ITH the invention of new processes for engraving 

many changes have been made necessary in press 

construction to fill the varying requirements, and 
pressmen who have kept in key with the critical taste of the 
artists and the public, sharing in 
the aspiration for more effective 
results by simpler means, are 
achieving a recognition which, 
though somewhat slow, bids fair 
to be enduring. 

Long before 7he Inter Ocean, of 
Chicago, contemplated color work, 
Henry J. Wendorff was the confi- 
dential adviser of nearly every 
pressman in Chicago when a more 
than usually fine piece of work was 
to be executed, or a difficulty to be 
surmounted. Singularly resource- 
ful, his experience and advice 
always to be had for the asking — giving a due meed of credit 
to every man, and detracting from none —sincerity and thor- 
oughness earned for him the warmest friendship in the printing 
fraternity. 

Mr. Wendorff has had charge of 7he /uter Ocean pressrooms 
since May, 1892, and the colored supplements of the Sunday 
issue of that sheet display his ability to meet difficulties and to 
overcome them. The press used for the color work was the 
first built, and has a number of crudities which handicap 
Mr. Wendorff severely in attaining certain results. The maker, 
Mr. Walter Scott, has built a number of improved machines, 
the defects of the first model being chiefly called to his atten- 
tion by Mr. Wendorff, who also suggested innumerable altera- 
tions and improvements, which have since been adopted. 
With the old model, however, Henry turns out papers that 
earn for him the most admiring commendation. His news- 
paper half-tone work cannot be excelled. In fact we do not 
know if any paper has shown results approaching Zhe /nler 
Ocean in running this style of process block. 

Mr. Wendorff was born in Germany in 1843 and came to 
this country in 1854 with his parents. His father was a well- 
to-do business man in the old country, with six sons, but 
thought that America was a better field for his boys. He 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio. Six months after his arrival, 
Wendorff pére lost everything in the Canal Bank of Cleve- 
land. In 1856, Henry went to work at the Cleveland Herald 
office as office boy, then was promoted to roller boy for a hand- 
press and was allowed to feed the cylinder press to fill vacancies, 
and at the breaking out of the war got a press to run, and soon 
after was appointed foreman of the pressroom at $5 per week. 
In 1862 Mr. Steve McNamara took charge of the newspaper 
pressroom at the //era/d, and from that time on Wendorff and 
McNamara were warm friends. In 1863 Mr. McNamara pulled 
stakes and went to Chicago to work for Church & Goodman 
and Wendorff soon followed, and from hence went to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and from thence to La Fayette, Indiana ; then to 
Toledo, Ohio, and again in 1865 to Chicago, where he took 
charge of Horton & Leonard’s Gordon presses and was soon 
made foreman of the pressroom. Mr. Wendorff loved press- 
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work, especially colored work, and as Horton & Leonard at this 
time began to do railroad printing, and colored railroad show- 
cards were all the go at this time, he preferred to do the press- 
work and got Mr. Steve McNamara to take the foremanship, 
and in this way they worked along until McNamara went into 
the roller business. 

Mr. Wendorff once more took the foremanship, but soon 
gave it up, and took back his two old ‘ Potter drum presses”’ 
(his pets) and devoted his time to Goop printing. These two 
presses Mr. Wendorff ran for twenty-one years, and they are 
still in use at Knight & Leonard’s, doing the very best of work. 

In 1890 Knight & Leonard’s printing office changed hands. 
Mr. Knight sold out and the office was enlarged and remodeled, 
when Mr. Wendorff took charge once more and ran until May, 
1892, when, as stated, he took charge of 7he Jnter Ocean’s four- 
color web press, the first of that kind ever built in this coun- 
try, and which owes its success to him. 

Mr. Wendorff never served an apprenticeship under any 
pressman, but experience taught him how hard it was to learn 
by that means alone. This he ever recollected and gave all his 
many apprentices the full benefit of his knowledge and advice. 

The most difficult jobs are his delight and color work is his 
natural bent. He is quiet and unassuming, and imbued with a 
genuine love for his calling ; he is, in brief, a representative 
pressman — an ‘‘artist-mechanic.”’ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING TO 
PATENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Names and addresses must accompany 
all letters or no attention will be paid thereto. We desire this for our 
information and not for publication. References to former articles or 
answers should give date of paper and page. Special written informa- 
tion rather than that of general interest cannot be furnished without 
remuneration. 

S. S. P.— How can I get information from the Patent Office 
as to taking out a patent, and who shall I address? Must I 
employ a regular lawyer, or attorney? Answer.— You should 
address all communications to the Patent Office to the Hon. 
Commissioner of Patents, and you should ask him to send to 
you a copy of the Rules of Practice. This is a small pamphlet 
printed for free distribution. It gives all of the rules of pro- 
cedure in force, and contains copies of the usual forms 
employed. It is not necessary that an attorney should be a 
lawyer, as the rules state that ‘‘any person of intelligence and 
good moral character’’ may so act, upon filing suitable power 
of attorney. 


J.J. W.—I would like to ask how many patents, up to date, 
have been granted by the United States government, and how 
large a proportion are electrical patents. I would also like to 
know if the number of patents being granted is falling off. 
Answer.— The total number of patents granted by the United 
States Patent Office is about 520,000, of which number one-half 
have been granted since May, 1882. Inthe Western £Electri- 
cian of March 3, the statement is made by Mr. Edward E. 
Clement, an assistant examiner in one of the electrical divisions 
of the Patent Office, that the electrical patents constitute over 
nine per cent of the patents granted. 


M. O.—I have several applications for patents pending upon 
improvements in job presses. Can I obtain patents in foreign 
countries after taking out my patents in the United States? 
Answer.— Some foreign countries will grant patents after the 
devices have been patented in this country, and some will not. 
The general method of procedure is to file your application in 
the United States and prosecute it until allowed. After the 
notice of allowance is sent you, you are allowed six months’ 
time within which to pay the final government fee. Your pat- 
ent issues in this country about three weeks after the payment 
of the final government fee. Your foreign applications should 
be sent abroad after the patent is allowed here, and you instruct 
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your foreign agents to file the foreign applications upon the 
date of issue of the patent in this country. In this way you 
obtain your United States patent for the full term of seventeen 
years and the foreign patents will not be invalidated by pre- 
vious publication. 

H. R. H.—In your issue of February you make brief men- 
tion of a series of patents upon newspaper-folding machines 
granted to Mr. Luther C. Crowell and assigned by him to Hoe 
& Co., of New York. Can you give me a better idea of the 
character of the invention, and also inform me if any of the 
machines have been actually constructed ? Answer.— We very 
much regretted at the time our February letter was written that 
sufficient space was not at our command to enable us to give a 
more extended account of the patents referred to. The fact is, 
that eight patents were issued together upon December 12, and 
as they were, all of them, quite complicated, we merely referred 
to them as patents granted and gave the total number of claims 
allowed. The principal patent (No. 510,528), which contains 
140 claims, covers the general construction of the machine, 
while the remaining patents cover modifications of various 
parts, principally the staple forming and delivery devices. The 
sheets, after being printed, are superimposed to any desired 
number, and two or more stapies are then inserted and secured 
along the central fold of the paper. The wire is fed from 
a spool, cut off in proper lengths, and the staples formed. 
The staples are carried by a rotary holder which moves at the 
same rate of speed as the sheets, inserted and clinched while 
the paper is moving toward the folder. One of the machines, 
which was especially constructed for use in the office of the 
London 77d its, was recently tested in New York, and it was 
found to have a capacity of 24,000 stapled twelve-page papers 
per hour. 

H. H.—I am very glad to see that you have opened a ques- 
tion department relating to patents, because I should very 
much like to ask for information upon one or two points : First, 
Can I help matters along by writing to my congressman ask- 
ing him to go tothe Patent Office and urge immediate action 
upon an application of mine filed nearly two months ago? I 
have been told that the office is a year behind in examining 
applications. Secondly, If I file a caveat will it afford me any 
protection ? Answer.—In reply to your first query, I would 
say that it will not help you in the least to send your mem- 
ber of Congress to the Patent Office. A case will not be 
discussed with him unless you provide him with a power of 
attorney, and even then he will be unable to hasten matters 
because all applications are taken up for examination strictly in 
the order of their filing dates, unless they are held to be of 
particular value to some branch of the public service, and the 
head of one of the executive departments shall request that the 
case be made special for this reason. This is, of course, very 
rarely done. You have been misinformed regarding the length 
of time that the office is in arrears in making examinations, as 
nearly every division in the office is now within two months of 
being up to date with its work. You will probably receive a 
letter notifying you of the first action upon the part of the 
office, within a few days’ time. Your second question was 
answered about two months ago in this column of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A caveat affords you no protection whatever ; it is 
simply a notice of an incomplete invention filed in the Patent 
Office, and if within one year another person files an applica- 
tion for a patent for the same invention, you are notified of the 
fact and are given three months’ time within which to file your 
application papers for a patent. An interference will then be 
declared and you can use your caveat as evidence. That is the 
full force of the caveat. 


EpItoR — What makes you think that Beadle is going into 
fiction? Has he done anything in that line? 

SUB-EDITOR — No, but he’s planning to spend two weeks on 
a fishing trip. 
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MERLIN HULL. 


T has been truly said that from the ranks of the printing 
trade more men have advanced to eminence than from any 
other calling, and among the craft this fact is one of the 

strongest inducements for emulation. Persistence, self-denial 
and energy are the mottoes of success, and of these no better 
example can be cited than that of the subject of this sketch, 
Mr. Merlin Hull, a practical printer, who has lately been 
admitted to practice law before the bar of the Supreme Court 














of the United States, at the age of twenty-three years, and 
who is, therefore, in all probability the youngest lawyer ever 
admitted to practice before that court. Mr. Hull was “raised ”’ 
at Black River Falls, Wisconsin, and was educated at the high 
school of that place, and there also he unraveled the mysteries 
of the printing trade, which he supplemented with a term at 
Gale College, Wisconsin, and a law course at the De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, where he graduated at the 
age of nineteen. Going to Washington, he took a post-grad- 
uate course in law at Columbian University. He was first 
admitted to the bar when eighteen years of age, and was 
admitted to practice before the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court on April 2, 1894, on motion of Congressman 
Nils P. Haugen. 

As a printer Mr. Hull is deservedly popular with the frater- 
nity, particularly in the government printing office, which he 
entered in 1892. He has had some prominence in union affairs, 
his connection with the organization beginning at Milwaukee, 
where he received his first card from the Cream City union, 
and has the distinction of being elected chairman of the First 
Division chapel, the largest chapel in the world, and is now 
employed in the Night Bill Force proofroom. 

Mr. Hull at one time held a position as clerk in the state 
capitol at Madison, Wisconsin, and was connected with the 
Daily Zribune, at Chamberlain, South Dakota, during the 
summer of 1890. He has traveled through several western and 
southern states. He is a member of the Odd Fellows, and is 
also a Knight of Pythias and has an extensive acquaintance 
with members of Congress and other public men. In politics 
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he is a republican, well versed in political history and out- 
spoken in political affairs. In a short time he will leave Wash- 
ington to locate in Wisconsin for the purpose of practicing his 
profession. He will carry with him into his new field of labor 
the well wishes and esteem of all his comrades in the govern- 
ment printing office. In these days of perfected typesetting 
machines and the avenues of employment fast closing up, Mr. 
Hull is to be congratulated on having thus early in life 
acquired a profession where there is always room at the top. 


AN ACTIVE PRINTER-EDITOR AT EIGHTY-TWO — 
JUDGE FREDERICK WICKHAM. 


N March 12, 1894, Judge Frederick Wickham, senior 
editor and proprietor of the Reflector, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, was tendered a reception at the Universalist 
church at Norwalk, congratulatory of his eighty-second birth- 
day anniversary on the previous day. 
Judge Wickham has been connected with 
the Reflector since 1838, and has occupied 
every position in the office. He sits at 
his case every day and sets his editorials 
without manuscript, and it is asserted that 
without doubt he is the oldest typesetter 
and editor in the United States. Judge 
Wickham is the father of thirteen chil- 
dren, twelve of whom are living, the 
oldest being ex-Congressman C. P. Wick- 
ham. Despite his eighty-two years the 
Judge enjoys fair health, and is as expert at the case or in 
making-up as he was half a century ago. In the community 
where he has resided so many years, his name is synonymous 
with probity and honor, and the sentiments expressed at his 
birthday anniversary were full of the warmth of friendship 
and esteem. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


O DISTRIBUTE SLIPPERY TYPE COATED WITH PLUM- 
BAGO.— Printers handling type from the electrotype 
foundry frequently complain of the slipperiness caused 

by the plumbago. The remedy is very simple: soap the 
sponge well when you dampen the type with water and the 
effect will be marvelous —if you don’t put it on too thick, as it 
is quite possible to have too much of a good thing. 


B. L. T.—I have frequently need of electros from half-tone 
cuts. Some of the electros are good and others very inferior. 
The electrotyper says he cannot do better with the plates I give 
him. I say that if the plate is unfit he should so advise me — 
instead of making a lot of stuff that is no use to me. I am 
paying for his skill. I would like to know if Iam demanding 
more than is reasonable in this. In brief, if an electrotyper 
should not advise a customer that he cannot make a printable 
cast from a plate that is too much worn or the lines of which 
are too fine. Answer.— Any first-class electrotype molder 
should be able to tell whether he can get a good mold from an 
original before he molds it. If the original will work the elec- 
trotype should also work if properly made. ‘The loss in such 
cases should be so little as to be almost imperceptible between 
the etching and the electro. It takes a first-class molder to get 
these results. However, if he cannot make it he should so 
advise you. An electrotype taken from a half-tone should 
never be beat up in finishing. The backing up should be so 
well done as to need nothing but a little straightening. If it is 
not and a hammer is used on it the cut will be ruined for good 
work. Most electrotypers use the hammer altogether too 
much on all jobs. 

A. B. C., New Haven, Connecticut.— Can you tell where I 
can get or buy a recipe for making a stereotyping backing 
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powder? Is it possible that you have given up the idea of 
writing articles on stereotyping for THE INLAND PRINTER? 
Your articles were my sole object for subscribing for the above 
magazine. Answer.— You can make good backing powder 
with dental plaster and flour. This can be made for about 
$2.75 a barrel. There are fifteen or twenty different ways to 
make backing powder, but this is about the simplest and best. 
Some parties use marble dust, others portland cement and 
French chalk, others prepared chalk, some use plaster of paris, 
while others use pulverized rotten stone, adding a little flour or 
dextrine in all cases to make it hold. Dry white lead is some- 
times mixed with the above to make it heavy and solid. If you 
wish to do first-class work, you will not use any kind of pow- 
der, but make your paste so that you need no packing except 
in very large spaces, which you can pack with cardboard or old 
felt. The work done with backing powder is generally uneven 
and has been discarded by the best workmen. Yes! I intend 
to discontinue writing for THE INLAND PRINTER ; but you will 
find that my successor will give you better satisfaction than I 
have, for the reason that my time is all taken up with my own 
machine business, and I cannot do justice to myself or the sub- 
scribers of this paper. My successor is a man who thoroughly 
understands the business and has plenty of time to devote to it. 


D. K. O.—I am a job printer and desire to make a few plates 
for colorwork. A friend has suggested that I try the ‘‘Owl- 
type”’ plates or something of a similar character. How can I 
cast the metal so as to secure a good effect or design. Answer. 
— We presume you mean chalk plates or a steel plate covered 
with a preparation of chalk on which illustrations are made by 
drawing through chalk to plate and then casting the same as a 
stereotype mold. In order to get a good cast for chalk plate 
the plate should be first heated so that when the molten metal 
comes in contact with the steel it will not chill. This can be 
done by putting on steam table, or if you have no steam table 
by dipping the plate in the metal. The casting box must also 
be hot to get a good cast. If you have a small box that is put 
together with small hand clamps put it in metal until ready to 
cast. If a large box on frame put in five or six slugs. The 
metal must also be hotter than for paper molds and should be 
heated until it begins to turn red. By following the above 
directions you will have no trouble with your casts provided 
your chalk plates are properly made. [The attention of the 
reader is respectfully directed to the article entitled “Chalk 
Talk,’ from the well-known contributor, “C. E. J., Press- 
boy,’’ which appears among the contributed articles in this 
issue.—ED. ] 

















‘“ON THE HIGHWAY OF LIFE.’’— BY ART YOUNG. 
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ADVERTISING NOTES. 
BY J. C. OSWALD. 


ROM an ornate page design, advertising Kellogg’s lists, I 
have picked out the verses below. The author, whoever 
he may be, evidently knows something of country life 

and country papers. 
MY FAVORITE PAPER. 
There's a little country paper that I love to sit and read, 
A paper poorly printed and behind the times, indeed. 


With pages small and narrow, and ink inclined to spread — 
And here and there a letter gravely standing on its head. 


Or Caps, a bit erratic, boldly popping into view — 
In unexpected places, and knocking things askew. 

A real old-fashioned paper, from my little native town ; 
Each week I hail its coming, and I never put it down — 


Till I've read its every column, all the local news, you know ; 
About the dear old country folks I lived with long ago. 

I note whose barn is painted — whose cattle took the prize, 
And how Uriah Potts has raised a squash of wondrous size. 


How Farmer Martin’s daughter takes the school another year — 

At this I pause and smile a bit and feel a trifle queer, 
Remembering how, in bygone days when life seemed made for mirth, 

I thought this schoolma’am's mother was the sweetest girl on earth. 


And now and then, perchance, I read that one I knew is dead, 

Or find, again, some boyhood chum the second time has wed ; 

And so it goes, and none can know what memories sad and sweet 

Come back to me whene’er I read this homely little sheet. 

J. M. Cork, Richmond, Indiana, is a printer who demon- 
strates his belief in the good qualities of the antidotes for busi- 
ness depression which he advises other people to take by tak- 
ing them in liberal quantities himself. The samples of adver- 
tising of his ‘‘Printing’’ that are submitted are in every way 
commendable. 


IN a well-written leaflet issued by the Mews of Mansfield, 
Ohio, a keen thrust is given the circulation liar in an apo- 
thegm : 

THE HONEST CIRCULATION OF A NEWSPA- 
PER IS AS IMPORTANT TO THE ADVERTISER 
AS A PAIR OF CORRECT SCALES OR A FULL- 
LENGTH YARD STICK. 

THE advertising department of Tiffany & Co., New York, 
among the dainty brochures issued, include the ‘ Blue Book 
for 1894,”’ a neat and comprehensive catalogue of the goods 
dealt in by the establishment. ‘‘ Natal Stones’’ is printed on 
hand-made paper, and is a pretty piece of work, interesting 
also from the fact that it is a complete record of the sentiments 
and superstitions connected with precious stones. Messrs. 
Tiffany do not confine their artistic taste to jewelry, it is quite 
evident. 

THE Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, have 
issued to advertisers and others a handsome assembly of thirty- 
one out of forty-five of the full-page advertisements which 
have appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal since June, 1892, 
many of them prepared by the /ournal’s own advertising 
bureau, of which Mr. John A. Thayer, Jr., is the manager. The 
price of a single full-page ad. in the Z. 7. /. is $3,000. Those 
who are curious to see how advertising at this price is handled 
can be gratified by sending their address and four cents in 
stamps to the publishers. 

‘A MORAL.” 


“There was a man in a far-away town 
Who thought him wondrous wise; 
He swore by all the fabled gods 
He'd never advertise. 
* * * * * 
“His goods were advertised at last, 
And thereby hangs a tale: 
The ad. was set in nonpariel 
And headed ‘Sheriff’s Sale.’’’"—.r. 


WHEN the ‘missing word ”’ contests were declared illegal, 
says an English exchange, a Salvation Army exhorter addressed 
a street crowd. At the end of his address he tried to show how 
much stress is laid on the word ‘‘Repent’’ in the Bible. ‘‘ Our 
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Savior,’ he said, ‘‘spoke the word, and Peter spoke it.” 
(Pause.) ‘‘And Paul spoke it.’”? (Pause.) ‘‘ Have you read 
the word?’ (Pause.) ‘‘Do you know the word?” (Long 
pause.) And then came the inevitable policeman, who, 
ungently pushing the preacher on the shoulder, said gruffly : 
“You get away, young man; you know it ain’t right. We 
can’t have no ‘missin’ word competitions’ ’ere. You know 
they’re illegal, so just stow it.”’ 

IF there is oné thing more than another in a country news- 
paper that seems strangely out of keeping with an established 
correct order of things, it is that of the ubiquitous ‘‘ Cards of 
Thanks.”’ They are not, and, we dislike to believe, ever were, 
in good form. Administration to the wants of the sick and 
dying is a sacred duty that it is almost a sacrilege to bring 
down to the level of a mere exchange of courtesies, and while 
it is entirely proper that a thankful feeling on the part of sor- 
rowing friends should be entertained and expressed, a public 
proclamation of them is in extremely bad taste. We suppose 
our rural brethren are often placed in positions where a refusal 
to publish these notices would be difficult, but they should at 
least give voice to a sentiment that will in the end do away 
with the desire to have them published. 


IN a paper read before the recent annual meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association, Mr, B. B. Herbert gave some inter- 
esting facts regarding Benjamin Franklin’s experiences as a 
country editor. One of this old-time publisher’s most serious 
obstacles toward building up a circulation was the opposition 
of the postmasters through whose hands the papers had to 
pass. These gentlemen were many of them publishers of peri- 
odicals themselves and naturally did what they could to sup- 
press competition. Franklin’s paper was therefore excluded 
from the mails. If we are to believe the appeals of our New 
York contemporary, Printers’ Ink, this practice is not uncom- 
mon at this late day. In contradistinction to the self-assertive- 
ness of the journals of our time witness this modest bid for 
advertising, which appeared in Franklin’s Boston Courant: 
‘“This paper having met with so general an acceptance in town 
and country as to require a far greater number of them to be 
printed than there is of the other public papers, and being 
besides more generally read by a vast number of borrowers who 
do not take it, the publisher thinks proper to give this public 
notice for the encouragement of those who would have adver- 
tisements in the public prints which they may have printed in 
this paper at a moderate price.”’ 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Letters of inquiries for reply in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICES FOR PRESSES.—‘‘W.,”’ of 
Cleveland, Ohio, asks: ‘‘Is there any device patented for the 
handling of single sheets, that is, to feed one sheet at a time 
from a pile of paper, and if so, what is the nature of such 
device?’’ Answer.—On page 412 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for August, 1893, is a description of the Oder Electric Paper 
Feeder, and on page 60 of the October issue, same year, a 
description is given of a new automatic feeding device invented 
by Mr. Thomas A. Briggs, of Boston, Mass. 

PRINTING ON CHEAP LINEN StTocK.—C. E. S., Meyerdale, 
Pennsylvania, regrets that THE INLAND PRINTER ‘does not 
come often enough,” and also adds: ‘‘I spent about an hour 
today in putting on a letter-head on our small jobber ; the ink 
was mahogany brown, but I could not get it to come out as I 
would like to see it. Kindly inform me how I can get the best 
results when using cheap linen stock, as I have had to do in 
this case.” Answer.— Usea fairly hard tympan, strong-bodied 
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ink, and a solid impression. The ink should be what is known 
as “short ’’ — that is, short in texture — not stringy or long by 
reason of the kind of varnish employed in its manufacture. 
When inks are too strong they leave the imprint on the paper 
in a “‘scabby”’ condition. A small bit of vaseline, well 
worked into the ink, will prevent this. 

EFFECT OF INKS SUPERIMPOSED ON EACH OTHER AND 
PRINTED ON VARIOUS COLORS OF STOCK.—L,. P. T., Toronto, 
Canada, asks: ‘“‘Is there any work on color printing which 
shows inks of various colors in combination on a variety of 
shades of paper? Answer.—White’s Multi-Color Chart will 
meet your needs. It is one of the best and most comprehen- 
sive books published. It can be procured from The Inland 
Printer Company for 80 cents. 

FEMALE DIES FOR EMBOSSING.— A. J. M., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, asks how female dies for embossing are made. Answer. 
—An economical way is by the zinc-etching process, with 
which most etchers are familiar. Care must be taken that the 
etching is not made too deep, and that the etching fluid does 
not ‘‘undermine’’ the plate surface. Write for booklet on 
‘Embossing with Zinc Plates,’ published by The Inland 
Printer Company. Price, $1. It contains the latest and best 
information. 

UsE OF STEAM JET IN CLEANING TyPE.—J. H. B., James- 
town, New York, writes : ‘‘ Please inform me of the best method 
of washing type. I am using benzine, on cloth first, for the 
surface, then benzine on brush afterward. But in most cases I 
find the ink gets in between the type and finally it will not 
stand on its feet.’”” Answer.— If the means you have used are 
inadequate, a satisfactory result may be found by using a steam 
jet. A steam pipe fitted with a universal joint and a small noz- 
zle can be directed to every part of the form, and by means of 
a stop-tap the steam can be turned on or off at pleasure. The 
steam impinging on the inky form with sufficient force at a 
high temperature first loosens the grease and then blows out 
the very smallest interstices. 

WASHING COPYING INK OFF ROLLERS.— F. J. A., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, says: ‘“‘A little question has come up as to 
whether washing printers’ rollers with water to remove copying 
ink will injure the surface or not, which I would like to have 
you settle for us.” Answer.— Water is a very useful article for 
many purposes, but that often depends on the quantity made 
use of to obtain beneficial effects, and this is a case in point. 
By all means use water and soap, in moderate quantities, to 
remove copying ink from composition rollers— du¢ do not let 
either remain on the rollers over a couple of minutes during 
the time of application, otherwise the face of the roller will 
have a ‘‘ puckered ’’ appearance, which is sometimes retained, 
to the detriment of the roller. However, there is no danger of 
injuring the face of the roller if the washing is done expedi- 
tiously and then well dried with a clean sponge or rag, and 
placed aside so that it becomes thoroughly dried before being 
made use of again. ° 

EMBOSSING SIZE.— F. H., Baltimore, Maryland, makes this 
inquiry: ‘‘ Would you be kind enough to let me know what 
kind of size is used for gold-leaf embossing? I have an idea 
that it is different from that used for bronze powder work. I 
would like to emboss with steam power, as we have a press 
suitable for the purpose, but do not fully understand how to 
use the same.’’ Answer.— The size used for gold-leaf emboss- 
ing, whether done on fabrics, leathers or papers, is entirely 
different from that employed by printers and embossers when 
working with bronze powders. Gold-leaf embossing is done 
only for patrons who are willing to pay well for the work, it 
being a slow and expensive process. The size generally used 
for this kind of embossing consists of blood albumen or egg 
albumen, the latter being made from the whites of eggs. 
Embossing with heat requires a special kind of press and one 
having a steam box or chest through which live steam is 
allowed to pass, as in the case of heating radiators. Such a 


method is correct, provided you wish to emboss with the regu- 
lar kind of metal dies. The heat sets or cooks the size so that 
it firmly holds on the gold leaf and renders it bright. 


ABOUT OILED TYMPAN SHEETS.—A. B., Newton, Kansas, 
says: ‘“‘I have noticed your articles in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in which you give directions for oiling the outer sheet of the 
tympan. Will you kindly inform a subscriber what the object 
is in so oiling the tympan, as none of the pressmen I am 
acquainted with know anything about it?’? Answer.— Oiling 
the outer sheet of the tympan helps to strengthen the paper, 
renders it more durable, harder, smoother, and in every way 
better adapted for retaining everything below it in proper 
shape for printing. It can be cleaned off readily wherever 
“‘set off’? takes place or has been run through on the inked 
form when a sheet has been missed by the feeder, as a little oil 
shaken on a clean rag or bit of cotton waste, and rubbed over 
the tympan, will readily remove the adhering ink. An oiled 
sheet of medium-thick manila paper will often take the place 
of a water-shrunk sheet, in which case Astral oil is recom- 
mended. It is only necessary to lay the sheet flat on a table 
or board and sprinkle the oil over it, as the oil will ‘‘run”’ and 
cover the sheet, especially when it is afterward rolled up to be 
placed on the cylinder. An oiled sheet also helps to neutralize 
the action of electricity in paper. 

WHAT CAUSES FILLING UP ON THE EDGES OF PAGES.-— 
F. S., Caro, Michigan, has sent us a copy of a sixteen-page 
monthly, printed on a 38 by 48 inch sheet of well-finished sec- 
ond quality book paper, regarding which he says : 

As we are not satisfied with the printing or presswork, we submit it to 
you for your criticism. This sheet was printed on a four-roller ‘‘ Optimus ”’ 
press, although we used only two form rollers on this form. The ink is 
Levey’s 20-cent book, and when this sheet was printed the counter stood 
at 7,680. 

What is the cause of the type filling up on some of the edges? If we 
raise the rollers a trifle they do not ink the form thoroughly. Do rollers 
ever shrink unevenly? We have also tried raising and lowering the 
bearers, but this does not seem to remedy it. Sometimes, with a 30,000 
run, it will not fill up as much as it has on this sheet, with same kind of 
paper and ink. The packing upon the cylinder is two sheets of press- 
board, over which thin muslin is drawn, then three sheets of roll manila, 
over which we use six or eight sheets of book paper. 


Answer.— The make-ready of this sheet is creditable and 
workmanlike. It might be bettered slightly, if an overlay had 
been used on the heavy title lettering of the publication. 
Three rollers, at least, should have been used with which to 
ink this form, for it isa large and solid one. Having a four- 
roller press and using only half its facilities on such work as 
before us is poor policy, indeed. Both ink and paper are of 
good quality —the rollers ought to have been better, more 
especially as only two were made use of. The cause of type 
filling up on the edges of the pages comes from the rollers not 
being set true—end for end. If our friend will examine the 
‘‘ off-side’’ (page 15) of the sheet, he will see that the fill-up is 
most at that end and diminishes gradually across to the near 
side. Either one or both of the rollers on the off end have 
been carried too low, and have thereby been jammed up 
against the sides of the type pages by the motion of the bed of 
the press, instead of gently touching them. We notice, how- 
ever, at the bottom of an occasional page, a fill-up for about 
an inch on the near side of the sheet. This is, doubtless, 
caused by uneven shrinkage at the end of one of the rollers, 
which would be quite misleading to a pressman when setting 
his rollers. We have found the following plan of setting 
rollers on large press a good one: Roll up the form with ink ; 
take out the first roller and wash it clean; run out the bed a 
short distance and place the roller in its sockets, lowering or 
raising the set-screws so that the roller will rest gently on the 
form, then slowly back the press so that as the clean roller 
turns in the sockets the pressman can observe whether it Zakes 
ink from the form evenly or not. If the roller is higher at 
one end than at the other, the fact will be apparent on the face 
of the clean roller, and can be attended to intelligently. Fol- 
low the same course with the other form rollers, lifting out and 
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marking each as first, second, third and fourth, as the case 
may be, after each has been set. Our correspondent has inad- 
vertently solved the reason of the fill-up to be as we have stated 
when he says: ‘‘ Sometimes with a 30,000 run it will not fill up 
as much as the present sheet shows.’’ This occurs simply by 
reason of the rollers happening to be set truer and in better 
condition. 


J. W. S., Chicago, has made the following request : ‘‘ I desire 
to ascertain the different substances, and, if possible, the pro- 
portions, used to make printers’ copying and ordinary inks dis- 
tribute under the roller ; and also those used to make the ink 
leave the type clear and sharp.’”? Answer.— Copying inks, of 


various colors, are made from such aniline bases as are soluble | 


in water, and these are incorporated with gum arabic, dextrine 
or honey, because they are also soluble in the same liquid. 
Glycerine, in moderate quantity, is mixed with these to keep 
them in a state of solubility. Copying inks can be worked 
as easily and sharply as any other kind of printing ink. First 
wash off a set of moderately well-seasoned glue and molasses 
rollers. Do this with benzine or turpentine, so as to get them 
perfectly clean and free from other colors and oil ; finally wash 
them with weak lye or soapsuds, and rinse off speedily with 
clean water. Let the rollers then dry for a few minutes before 
use. When ready, put on the copying ink and distribute the 
same. Before doing so, however, slightly dampen the disk, 
steel distributing rollers or table of the press, with a wet 
sponge. This done, it will be found that the ink will distribute 
quite freely. If the face of the form is also dampened, when 
about to begin printing, it will be found that the rollers will 
cover the form evenly and solidly, and develop a beautiful and 
clear impression, as well as a full and even color. ‘‘ Patent”’ 
composition rollers will also do good work with this kind of 
ink, but the impression is not as clear as when the former 
rollers are used. In cleaning up patent composition rollers for 
this ink, use as little water as can possibly be got along with, to 
avoid cracking their face. Copying inks become tardy from 
age, exposure, etc., and will not freely copy. This can be 
ascertained before printing off or spoiling the work, by simply 
dampening a clean piece of writing paper and pressing it over 
the surface of the copying ink print. If it will transfer its 
characters readily, it is safe to go on with the job; if not, add 
to the ink a few drops of good clear glycerine, and there need 
be no fear of failure. In the case of ordinary printing inks, 
all that is needed is that their quality be suited to the work on 
hand ; that good rollers, properly conditioned and set, be made 
use of wherever and whenever clear and sharp impressions are 
desired, then will all grades of ink leave the type just as our 
correspondent would wish. 


CARE OF ROLLERS ON SMALL, JOBBERS.— That it may 
arouse an interest among platen pressmen and be of service 
to many country printers, the following letter, from Mr. A. A. 
Stewart (who is the author of a valuable little book on the 
printers’ art), is given in full. We will be pleased to have the 
opinions of others engaged on jobbing presses : 


DEAR SIR,— I would like to see a few words in your department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER from pressmen who have charge of small job presses in 
the larger city offices, regarding their manner of caring for rollers over 
night, Sundays and holidays. What is’the most general practice, to wash 
up clean every night, letting the rollers stand dry until morning ; to let 
rollers and ink (common grades of job and book ink, of course — not inks 
known to dry hard in a few hours), stand just as they stop, and start up 
next day by simply adding a little fresh ink; or to oil rollers and ink-plate 
at night, and wash up clean every morning? 

In a busy office running a number of presses this matter means a great 
deal in the economy of the establishment, both as regards the life of rollers 
and results obtained from their use. The practice last mentioned is mine, 
and has been so for a number of years. Previous to that I had been under 
the superintendence of several ‘‘ practical’ printers, whose orders were, of 
course, strictly obeyed. The first was a very neat man—not too often 
found in a pressroom — and he wanted everything cleaned up and in apple- 
pie order before quitting for the night. Rollers, especially, he said must be 
washed up and left clean. If they should dry up in the atmosphere of the 
room during the night, and had no ‘‘tack’’ or suction to take ink in the 


morning (which usually was the case before they were many weeks old), 
why, sponge them ; and if clean water did not fix them, soak them in lye 
until they were sticky! The next man insisted that it was cheaper, as well 
as less bother (in which the ‘‘ kids’’ heartily agreed) to pay for new rollers 
oftener than to spend time and waste material in washing up once or 
twice a day ; and he said let them stand and start up in the easiest possible 
way in the morning. In both these cases I found the result was pretty 
much the same, namely, rollers shrunk and dried up in a very few weeks 
after they came from the manufacturer ; there was great disinclination to 
send them to be re-cast so long as they would do any kind of service, and 
consequently there was only a few short periods in the year that there was 
a set of good-working rollers in the shop. 

Then I came across a man who had several healthy ideas about other 
things as well, and he said: When you get through for the night take your 
oil-can and turn enough on the ink-disk to cover the rollers well, then start 
up the press (after taking the form off), and work the oil on the rollers. 
In the morning take a handful of rags or waste and wipe oil and ink off — 
it will come off easily ; finish the cleaning up by laying a sheet of paper on 
the plate and run the rollers slowly over it, which will take off any oil 
remaining, and you have a set of fresh rollers every morning.”’ 

The good sense of this advice I can vouch for by my own experience. 
The material used in thus cleaning up each day is nothing compared to 
the added life given to the rollers and the increased satisfaction of keeping 
a good set of rollers. The time occupied in cleaning up is nothing — ten or 
fifteen minutes suffices for it. We havein our establishment rollers treated 
that way which are doing as good service at the end of eight, nine and ten 
months, as they did when they were four weeks old. On one press, at this 
writing, is a pair of rollers fourteen months old, with which I yesterday 
printed several lots of business cards. 

Can any pressman, theoretical or practical, tell us of a better way to 
treat rollers for general use, than the one I prefer? If so, let us hear from 
him. 


PRACTICAL NOTES AND EXPERIENCES IN NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHING. 


CONDUCTED BY R.C. PENFIELD. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to this department will be confined to the inter- 
ests of newspaper publishers exclusively. The correspondence of pub- 
lishers is invited, on matters of current interest, under this head. 

COUNTRY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION. 
BY FRED SLOCUM, ‘‘ ADVERTISER,’’ CARO, MICHIGAN. 


Extending the circulation of a country newspaper is one of 
the most difficult problems to be met by the country publisher. 
The first and most important thing, and the foundation of suc- 
cess, is to make a paper that the people in the locality where it 
is published will be interested in. Without this the most lav- 
ish outlay and the most persistent effort would avail but little. 
This can be done by giving local matters precedence over every- 
thing else, by preparing local topics entertainingly, by publish- 
ing a full resumé of all county matters, such as the county court 
cases, the transfers of real estate, marriage licenses, probate 
court doings, proceedings of the county board, as well as those 
thousand and one trivial matters of little or no consequence in 
themselves, but which go to make up the sum total of an inter- 
esting paper, not forgetting the personals, for if there is any- 
thing that people have a weakness for, it is seeing their names 
in print. Situated out and around the town where you are 
located, are little towns, postoffices, and ‘‘ four corners.’’ Have 
a correspondent in each tosend you in items of news every 
week. ‘This service is nearly always performed without com- 
pensation farther than postage, stationery and a free copy of 
the paper. The people around that four corners take a pride 
in seeing their locality represented, and will subscribe for the 
paper that so favors them. Of course, many of the items sent 
in are of no consequence from a news point of view, but Jones 
is pleased to see that his new woodshed has been noticed, and 
Brown reads with interest the fact that he has traded his oxen 
for a span of horses and paid $50 to boot, and the friendly con- 
sideration of both of these men will probably be lifelong. The 
writer has practically demonstrated this, and has seen the list 
of five or six subscribers at that point grow to forty or fifty. 

There are certain limits to the territory of every country 
newspaper, the confines of which are marked as distinctly as if 
they were separated by the wall of China. When you get 
beyond the point where the people cease to be interested in 
your town, or the county in which your paper is printed, you 
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might as well throw your money away as to try to push your 
circulation there. If you were to offer it for half price and 
throw in a forty-acre farm besides, you would get but very few 
to take it beyond the first year. Here is where a great many 
publishers make a mistake. The writer is the publisher of the 
leading republican paper of a strongly republican county of 
35,000 inhabitants, with seven other papers as competitors, and 
nearly 2,000 copies per week are printed at $1.50 per year, while 
all the other papers are supplied at $1. The paper is in its 
twenty-fifth year, and is probably as carefully printed and as 
well made up as the average county seat weekly. At various 
times a-vigorous effort has been made to boom the circulation 
by offering it for a short time at about the actual cost of the 
white paper; by offering it with a city weekly at about the 
cost of the home paper alone, and two years ago by making a 
thorough canvass of the whole county in conjunction with the 
county committee. This last effort was the means of adding 
almost a thousand names to the list, but I doubt if there are 200 
of them left today, and the writer is pretty thoroughly con- 
vinced that a country publisher might about as well be satisfied 
with the constituency that a good paper will draw to itself, and 
put the extra effort in making even a thoroughly good paper 
better. The subscriber who gets your paper for a trifle values 
it at what it has cost him, and is the first to leave you, while 
the man who has stuck by you year after year, and will do so 
indefinitely, is compelled to pay full price. It is hardly justice 
to the latter, to say the least. 

Probably the estimate that ninety-nine out of:every hun- 
dred country newspapers are run on the credit plan, so far as 
the subscription price is concerned, is not far out of the way, 
and this being true, makes the collecting of delinquent sub- 
scriptions a very important matter. The writer has tried plans 
without number to hurry up the tardy ones, and the one which 
has been the most successful is briefly outlined below. 

About March 1 a statement is sent to each subscriber a year 
and over in arrears, with a circular letter attached couched in 
courteous wording such as the case seems to require. This 
brings a few to the front with the cash, and they are checked 
off from the memorandum list of those to whom bills were 
sent. Thirty days after that, another circular is sent accom- 
panied by a blank note, for them to sign, for the amount of 
their indebtedness, payable six months after date at the local 
bank, and without interest until due. They are again invited 
to pay up, and if they cannot do so to sign the note and return 
it, due stress being put upon the fact that it draws no interest 
until due. The number of notes turned in is often surprising, 
and the few tardy ones are given another thirty days, and then 
similarly treated, when if they do not respond, your list will 
be better off without them. The average subscriber knows 
what it is to have his note go to protest at a bank, and will 
raise the money somehow to meet it, for not to do so will ruin 
his credit there, and he does not know how soon he may want 
the favor of a loan at that bank, and October 1 is usually a 
convenient time for payment. The bank will probably charge 
from 10 cents to 25 cents for each note for running it through 
their books, but the writer has often collected from $500 to $700 
in this way very easily, when not half of the amount would 
have been realized were it sent for personally. 





AN UNSOLICITED INDORSEMENT. 


We may say with regard to THE INLAND PRINTER, it is by 
far the most welcome publication coming to our office, or, that 
we have the pleasure of reading. Every issue is literally filled 
with matter of intense interest to the printing and publishing 
trade. The workmanship displayed in the printing of your 
journal, especially some of the half-tone engravings, is simply 
beyond criticism. The subscription price charged for this jour- 
nal is a minor consideration in comparison with the pleasure 
and actual benefit derived from the perusal of its pages.— Doane 
Brothers, Publishers, Truro Daily News, Truro, Nova Scotia. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


‘“PECK’s EXPORT PURCHASE INDEX,” the first issue of 
which is to hand, promises to prove an authoritative trade 
exponent, covering the entire field of United States exports. 
The publishers are William E. Peck & Co., of New York city. 
It is an undertaking on right lines, and the initial copy will 
interest all merchants marketing goods abroad. The editor is 
W. J. Davis. 

THE Quarterly [llustrator always serves a sumptuous grati- 
fication to artistic taste in each issue. There now comes to us 
from Mr. Harry C. Jones, the publisher, ‘‘ The Year's Art,’’ the 
apt title chosen for the collected numbers of the ///ustrator, 
containing six hundred and seventy-eight illustrations by three 
hundred and two artists. A valuable feature in addition to the 
table of contents is an index to illustrators, alphabetically 
arranged according to the artists’ names. Handsomely bound 
in sage-green cloth, with cover embossed in silver in artistic 
design, the book will be jealously guarded by each possessor. 


THE Century for May appeals strongly to cultivated taste. 
The leading article is by William A. Coffin on the French 
painter, Dagnan-Bouvert, who died in 1884, nine reproductions 
of his paintings in wood and half-tone accompanying the text. 
‘“Bookbindings of the Past,’’ by Brander Matthews, is a deeply 
interesting article and copiously illustrated. ‘‘ Across Asia On 
a Bicycle” is illustrated by a variety of processes, and is both 
instructive and interesting. A stirring description is given of 
the capture of the slave-ship ‘‘Cora,”’ the last slaver taken by 
the United States, in which the illustrations, by Castaigne, are 
singularly impressive. 

THE Southern Magazine, Louisville, Kentucky, for May, 
among other new and interesting features will contain an 
article by the Hon. Benjamin H. Ridgely, United States Con- 
sul-General at Geneva, upon Mary Anderson de Navarro, 
accompanied by many unpublished portraits of this accom- 
plished artiste from photographs taken by Kaubler during her 
girlhood. Their publication is sanctioned by Madame Navarro 
and her husband. The Southern Magazine, as its name implies, 
is representative of southern life and sentiment. It is the 
peer of many of the high-class publications in point of illus- 
tration and typographical excellence. F. C. Nunemacher 
is the printer. 

THAT much-reviewed book, “If Christ Came to Chicago,” 
has been received. So far as we have heard, its startling title 
and red diagrams seem to be its most objectionable features. 
It is claimed that it isa guide to the viciously inclined. We 
submit that the viciously inclined do not need a guide. Mr. 
Stead has drawn a Verestchagin picture. It is too true, per 
chance. In any case, the book is selling enormously. We do 
not know if its deprecation by the American News Company 
is an advertising scheme or not —but it has helped the pub- 
lishers, it is to be hoped. The book is handsome typograph- 
ically, and is highly creditable to the press of the Hight-Hour 
Herald, William Hollister & Brother, Chicago. The fire- 
cracker cover of scarlet and white is effective. Laird & Lee 
are the publishers. 


_ AWN encyclopedia of the culinary art has been issued by Mr. 
Charles Ranhofer, the chef of Delmonico's. It is entitled 
‘‘The Epicurean,” and is a complete treatise on all matters 
gastronomic. Its value to printers lies in its utility for the 
proofroom, as it is written in good English, and the French is 
also added of names, etc., of dishes where desirable. The best 
manner of preparing and supplying enjoyable, healthful and 
nutritious food economically and without waste is the leading 
feature of the volume. It is therefore suitable for the use of 
those of limited means as well as for those of more ample 
resources. There are nearly four thousand recipes in all in the 
book, giving a large variety, from the most simple to the most 
elaborate, and with menus for all possible occasions, numbers, 
times and seasons. ‘‘The Epicurean,’’ a Franco-American 
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culinary cyclopedia. By Charles Ranhofer (thirty years chef 
of Delmonico’s, Madison square, New York). Large octavo, 
over 1,200 pages ; with 800 illustrations. Half-morocco, $15 ; 
full morocco, $17. New York: Charles Ranhofer, 682 West 
End avenue. 

“THE PRACTICAL ELECTROPLATER,”’ by Martin Brunor, has 
appeared from the Lockwood Press, New York. It is as hand- 
some a technical work as we have any recollection of seeing. 
The publisher is Mr. Emile Brunor, and the work embodies 
the practical experience and research of twenty years. The 
table of contents is exhaustive, and a careful examination shows 
an avoidance of generalizing and an adherence to clear and 
concise descriptions and explanations of the numberless proc- 
esses, which are very fully illustrated. On the subject of elec- 
trotyping, Mr. P. M. Furlong, of the De Vinne Press, one of the 
most eminent authorities in the United States, writes exhaust- 
ively. The author also testifies to aid rendered by Prof. F. B. 
Crocker, Dr. S. S. Wheeler, Mr. Boby, Dr. W. H. Wahl, Mr. J. 
Swinburne and Mr. Emile Brunor, special mention being made 
of the signal services rendered by Mr. John E. Jennings for aid 
in carefully editing the book for the press. It is handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, and is sold by subscription only, no 
agents being employed. The price is $10. For sale by Emile 
Brunor, 93 to 97 William street, New York. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Fostoria (Ohio) Review, formerly owned and published 
by J. P. DeWolfe, has been purchased by a stock company, 
with a capital stock of $10,000, and will hereafter be known as 
the Review Printing Company. The incorporators are: T. T. 
Rosendale, W. P. Howell, J. P. DeWolfe, Fred C. Veon and 
A. (GrCrail: 

THE Daily Advocate, of Stamford, Connecticut, celebrated 
the sixty-fifth year of its existence by an anniversary edition 
on April 4. The paper has recently put in a new Cox Duplex 
web perfecting press, and is about to erect a new home which 
promises to be one of the handsomest and most substantial 
business blocks in Stamford. It will be situated on Atlantic 
street, near the town hall. 

THE Orange County Herald, published at Santa Ana, Orange 
county, California, entered upon its seventeenth year of publi- 
cation April 7, and at the same time made a change in pro- 
prietors, C. E. Johnston retiring, and E. S. Wallace taking his 
place. For sometime past C. E. Johnston and Linn Shaw have 
been proprietors; now Linn Shaw and E. S. Wallace are pro- 
prietors. Mr. Wallace is also Orange county correspondent for 
the Los Angeles 77mes. 

THE seventy-fifth anniversary number of the Mew Jersey 
Mirror, published at Mount Holly, New Jersey, is handsomely 
printed on tinted supercalendered stock, and consists ot 
twenty-eight five-column pages in an enameled cover. The 
first page gives a synopsis of the history of the paper from its 
foundation to the present time, with portraits of its several pro- 
prietors. The present editor and proprietor is Charles H. Fol- 
well, a young man of twenty-two years, whose father became 
proprietor and editor in 1872, and at his death left the property 
to his son. The following pages are devoted to a history of 
Mount Holly, describing the principal buildings and giving 
biographical sketches and portraits of the most prominent citi- 
zens. This historical description is the work of W. L. Powell, 
the local editor of the J/irror. All the illustrations are half- 
tones and are nicely worked. The advertisements are well dis- 
played, ard the paper is a credit to the energy and enterprise 
of its young proprietor. 

To the Rockford (Ill.) A/orning Star considerable interest 
is attached as being the means of bringing about a unique 
method of raising money for charitable purposes. The man- 
agement, not long ago, offered to the treasurer of the Ladies’ 
Union Aid Society of that place the entire proceeds of one 
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issue of the S/ar for the society, provided that such issue be 
prepared for the press entirely by women without editorial 
experience, the paper to turn over its editorial rooms, presses, 
and the services of its compositors to their use for the purpose. 
The women promptly accepted the offer and on March 24 the 
much-talked-of issue was published. The following comprised 
the staff: Editor-in chief, Katharine M. Keeler; assistant, Anna 
H. Lathrop. Editorial staff— Harriott Wight Sherratt, Eva T. 
Clark, Marie T. Perry. City editor, Mary Taggart Briggs ; 
assistant, Mabel Ray Goo Lander. Reporters— Sarah McCul- 
loch, Jessie Forbes, Judith Wells, Bertha Early, Harriett S. 
Irvine, Mrs. Oscar Hall. Fashion — Alice Ferguson Worm- 
wood, Jenny Keeler King. Home, Frances Irene Porter. 
Music — Blanche Ellis Starr, Mary Roxy Wilkins. Sporting— 
Kate F. O’Connor, Mabel Sturtevant, Katharine Barnes, Louise 
F. Halstead. Art—Belle C. Emerson, Louise Conant, Mrs. 
Newberry. Business managers— Fanny C. Talcott, Mary Tag- 
gart Briggs; assistants, Lizzie Cotton Woodruff, Mary Sherratt, 
Frances Todd, Emma W. Derwent, Rosamond LL. Fisher, Kate 
M. Calkins, Marcia Dorr, Nellie T. Lewis. In addition to hav- 
ing issued a clean-looking sheet with an adequate amount of 
news and miscellany the members of the Aid Society may con- 
gratulate themselves upon having attained the highest ideal of 
the average editor—a paper that pays. As soon as the tidings 
of their undertaking became noised abroad advertisers began 
taking space at advanced rates with a rapidity that assured 
ultimate success for the enterprise, and orders from surround- 
ing towns poured in. In all its history there never was, prob- 
ably, so profitable an edition of the S/ar as that of March 24. 














‘*POVERTY''—BY T. E. POWERS, 


OF VALUE TO PRESSMEN. 


I have gained more information and knowledge from the 
pages of your journal than I could have obtained otherwise for 
ten times its cost. Particularly admire your hints on cylinder 
press management. In addition to two job presses we have a 
31 by 46 country cylinder, on which we print our paper, and 
which we run at one thousand per hour, without springs! We 
try to do good presswork on our paper, irrespective of its other 
shortcomings. The machine did unsatisfactory work and after 
reading your article in February number, discovered that bear- 
ers and cylinders did not run in unison and had them fixed.— 
L. A. Steinhauser, Manager, The News Publishing Company, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 


THE death of an ossified man in Tennessee is reported. 
The Chicago 7yibune says he died hard. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THoMAS E. BENEDICT, who has been named by President 
Cleveland for the position of Public Printer, has the distinction 
of being the only public printer ever reappointed. 

TORONTO Printing Pressmen’s Union will publish a fine 
souvenir of the Sixth Annual Convention of the International 
body to be held in that city in June. The secretary of the com- 
mittee of arrangements is Mr. Fred Stevenson, 137 Borden street. 

NEw YorK Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 51, at a meeting 
held on the evening of April 20, elected as delegates to the 
International Printing Pressmen’s convention, at Toronto, Can- 
ada, Mr. Benjamin Thompson, president of No. 51, and Mr. 
Frank Dermody, secretary of the same body. 

Amos J. CUMMINGS, chairman of the House Naval Com- 
mittee, has been awarded a medal of honor in recognition of 
his bravery at the engagement at Salem Heights, Virginia. 
Mr. Cummings was a sergeant-major. In the charge upon his 
brigade, when the men were driven back from their guns, he 
rallied about two hundred men, and in the face of a galling 
fire and against a superior force, drove back the enemy and 
recaptured the battery, which resulted in a victory that seemed 
impossible before. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. James A. Pierce, with the 
Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo, New York, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is in receipt of a copy of the George W. Childs reso- 
lutions of the Buffalo Typographical Union, No. g. It is an 
excellent sample of purely typographical work, both as to 
composition and presswork. ‘The four corners are embellished 
respectively with a portrait of Mr. Childs, a view of the 
Printers’ Home, an old style hand press, and profile view of 
John Gutenberg. Printed in silver and black, with a har- 
monious tinted ground surrounding the center portion, it is 
certainly a beautiful piece of work. 

A NEWSPAPER dispatch of April 9, from St. Paul, Minnesota, 
says that the Daily News has gone to the wall. There was 
over $2,000 due the employés, and, until it was paid, they 
declined to get out the paper or to allow it to appear. The 
muddled condition of affairs connected with the establishment 
is difficult to be understood, but the employés charge there 
was a criminal conspiracy to wreck the plant and defraud 
them of their pay. They have prepared a full statement, to be 
forwarded to John R. Walsh, of Chicago, who holds the bonds. 
They assert that their wages constitute a first lien on the plant, 
and they hope to secure possession and run the paper on their 
own account. A long litigation seems the inevitable outcome. 


By reason.of a shut-down at noon on April 9, in the works 
of the Werner Company, at Akron, Ohio, between 600 and 700 
hands were put out of employment, and one of the largest 
printing and lithographing establishments in the country 
closed. In September last the employés of the company 
accepted a reduction of ten per cent in their wages for six 
months in order to help over dull times. Business improving, 
and the time having expired, the Werner Company anticipated 
the request to restore the scale by a lock-out. Since then the 
compositors have returned to their frames, but the pressmen 
are still contending for the integrity of the agreement. The 
Werner Company are having their presswork done in Chicago 
and elsewhere. 

THE Cincinnati typotheteze recently held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the union scale of wages at present in force. In view of 
the present and prolonged business stagnation and the conse- 
quent falling off of work in the printing business, it was urged 
by several members that the printers should reduce their scale 
of wages to conform tothe present business condition, notwith- 
standing the fact that practically all offices are working with a 
reduced force, and that very few printers are putting in full 
time. A meeting of a committee from the typothete and 
from the union has been arranged to discuss the question. It 
is not noticeable that the employers are smoking a less number 
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of cigars than in times of prosperity. This reminds one of the 
story of the old man who concluded that he must economize : 
He and his wife were on their way to town (her contemplated 
purchase being two pairs of stockings for 25 cents), when he 
suddenly exclaimed, after much pondering and figuring: ‘‘ See 
here, Maria, we’ve got to cut down expenses—we haven't 
money enough to get all them things; I want to get a new hat, 
a jackknife and a pound of terbacker, and you’d better see if 
you can’t get something about two for fifteen.”’ 


WE all know how quickly “‘pi’’ accumulates; it needs but 
a nucleus—and the nucleus-former may well summon his 
philosophy over the quiet attention of his neighbors. On this 
Mr. Daniel T. Riordan, in a recent issue of the Pacific Printer, 
moralizes, presumably having more than 


A PINCH OF “ PE” 


While breaking up a “ handful’’ once 
I made a little ‘‘ pi,’’ 

And then I put it (like a dunce) 
Within a paper by 

Till I had plenty time to spare 
To throw the squabble in ; 

’*T was but a pinch, I truly swear, 
And all the types were kin. 


The hours were rather long that day, 
And when the jig was up, 

I thought ‘‘ That pinch of ‘ pi’ can stay, 
For I must go and sup.” 

Three days like this had come and gone, 
And ‘‘clean up” day was nigh, 

Ere I could make descent upon 
That paper with the “ pi.” 


But, presto! how that pinch had swelled 
Had I a giant’s paws 

They could not possibly have held 
The effect before the cause. 

And what a mixture — nonpareil, 
Italic — you could find 

All sorts of type within it — well, 
My neighbors were so kind. 

I'd plenty time to moralize 
While throwing in that stuff, 

Upon the maxim that the wise 
Know when they have enough. 

But somehow maxims often jar, 
For I can quite conceive 

My neighbors thought ’twas better far 
To give than to receive. 

And now ’tis sure, when I have made 
A little pinch of ‘ pi,” 

I throw it in ere others aid 
Its bulk to magnify ; 

For it appears to be the code 
Of mortals, well defined, 

To shift their sins, and pile the load 
On him who lags behind. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 


I have seen a number of examples of ‘‘ English as she is 
wrote’’ in these columns, says a correspondent in Ausiness, 
and wish to add one which comes, authoritatively, from the 
Alps. It is in the form of two notices published by a native 
hotel : Ministers the venerable voyagers are advertised 

that when the sun him rise a horn will be blowed. 
In this hotel the wines leave the traveler noth- 
ing to hope for. 


‘‘THE POWER OF THE PRESS.’”’ 


Orators talk incessantly of ‘‘the power of the press,’’ and 
give all the glory to the immense, web-perfecting presses that 
print the daily papers. I cannot for the life of me see why 
they do not say something about the old Gordon job press with 
the blue fly-wheel. Why, the greatest impression ever made 
upon me was made by one of those neglected machines. The 
same impression removed three fingers, part of a thumb, and a 
promising apprentice from the pressroom. That is practical 
‘‘power of the press.’’ ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


WE herewith present reproductions of some cards issued by various 
printers to show the kind of work they are capable of turning out for the 
benefit of their patrons. They were selected from the large number we are 
constantly receiving from all parts of the States. No. 1 speaks for itself as 
to ‘‘neatness’’ and ‘‘accuracy,’’ and was no doubt executed with “ de- 
spatch”’; it is printed in purple and sage green. No. 2is an improvement 
on its predecessor, but is not a model of neatness ; the spots in the center 
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No. I. 


band are in red, the balance in black on pink stock. No. 3 is the produc- 
tion of a newly incorporated company, and is printed in bronze blue, with 
the line ‘‘ Printers and Publishers” in red ; it is strong, plain and effective 
in the original. No. 4 isa ‘‘ beauty without paint,” being printed in black 
on a white board, with the ceuter line in bronze green. Ifthe card itself is 
a sample of the ‘‘ good stock,’’ we cannot conceive what the common stock 
is like. No.5 isa forbidding specimen of printing as here presented, but 
the original is much more pleasing in appearance, for the reason that it is 
not all printed in black. The lines of border at top and bottom are in pale 
green with two gold lines running through, and the bullrush ornament and 
the line “ Printing’ are of the same pale tint, the lettering being edged 
with gold and embossed. Specimen No. 6 was reserved till last, in order to 
show the kind of good work that can be turned out at low prices. This is 
not only a price list but a specimen sheet of type in use. Is it a surprising 
thing that good living prices are hard to get in the printing business when 
such a list as this is to be contended with? We hope to present in these 
columns, from time to time, a number of printers’ cards, good, bad and 
indifferent. We shall give no attention to the productions of boy amateurs. 
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No. 2. 


S.H. & C. D. HAFFA, Russell, Kansas. Commencement programme, 
neatly printed and fairly well embossed. 

J. W. Davis, with Charles P. Byrd, Atlauta, Georgia. Package of 
cards, programmes, bill-heads, etc., the composition and presswork on 
which are excellent. Embossing is admirable. 

H. H. KNERR, with Welt-Bote Publishing Company, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. Business card in three colors, fairly well displayed and press- 
work good, but tints are very much too strong. 

THE Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company, Los Angeles, California. 
Business card, beautiful engraved design, printed in tints, gold bronze and 
orange, and neatly embossed. It is a very attractive card, evidently the 
work of an artist. The register of colors is perfect. 

CozaAD BROTHERS, Kansas City, Kansas, submit a few samples of 
exceedingly neat printing, the designs being elegant and execution admir- 
able. A card with rulework design shows almost perfect contour of rules, 
which A. D. Cozad states were curved with his fingers only. We have sel- 
dom seen more creditable work. 


M. VAN ARNAM, compositor, and Lawrence Berger, pressman, with 
H. Stowell & Son, Troy, New York, have favored us with a copy of the 
current issue of the Carriage and Harness Retail Dealers’ Protective Jour- 
nal, size 9% by 12 inches, 96 pages and cover. The first sixteen pages of 
advertisements and the cover are printed in colors; the composition is 
good, many of the designs being artistic, and showing care in execution ; 


the presswork is sharp, clear and of even color throughout. The body of 
the publication presents a neat and clean appearance, composition being 
good and evenly spaced. It is a production of which any printer in the 
country might be proud. 

ALFRED M. SLocuM CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are leaders 
in color printing and embossing. Five samples submitted give evidence 
of true artistic treatment in typography and arrangement and harmony of 
coloring. The samples of embossed work are very neat, the smallest let- 
tering standing out in bold relief. 

JAMES K. MARSHALSEA, with Crawford-Birrell Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, submits a proof of his first attempt at rule-twisting. We are 
constrained to say that the card would look better without the twisted 
rule, as it spoils what is otherwise a neat card. ‘Try some lighter face rule, 
and make your twists somewhat smaller. 

THE F. W. Roberts Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in a neat booklet of 
twenty pages and cover, tell their prospective patrons how and where they 
may get good printing. The book itself should prove a good canvasser, 
for it is an excellent specimen of the printer’s art, composition being 
effectively displayed, and presswork superb. 

I,, A. MACDONALD, Portland, Oregon, forwards some of his “ plain 
attempts’’ at typographical display, which are very gocd samples of 
work. A card in three colors, advertising his ‘‘ Straight Rule Designs” 
(published at the price of $1), is a fine example of the arrangement of 
border and rule work for producing a striking effect. 


INCORPORATED ) 


Printers and Publishers 
178 and 180 Monroe Street, 





Telephone 2459 Main 
JOHN C. WARD. 


Chicago 


WILLIAM F. ANGER, Clintonville Tribune office, Clintonville, Wiscon- 
sin. Samples of commercial printing and embossing, comprising bill- 
heads, letter-heads, cards, etc., printed on enameled stock, 6 by 9, and tied 
with blue ribbon. The composition is fairly well displayed, rulework 
designs are good, and presswork excellent. The embossing is very good. 

From John M. Grant, Dispatch Jobroom, Kokomo, Indiana, several 
samples of everyday work, which, considering the limited resources of the 
office, make a creditable showing. There is a tendency, however, to intro- 
duce too much ornamentation in composition. Some of the samples would 
be better without the border-work and flourishes. The presswork is fairly 
good, 

RALPH E. BICKNELL, Lawrence, Massachusetts, sends samples of his 
work, and in a letter accompanying same says: ‘I am twelve years old, 
and have been in the printing business a year.””” If the work submitted is 
the result of a year’s training at so young an age, Ralph is a prodigy, for it 
is excellent work. We think, however, that he should be at school—at 
least for two years longer. ; 
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No. 4. 


FRED C. SCHEIBE, a four-year apprentice with George T. Scheibe & 
Co., Toronto, Canada, submits samples of his composition, embracing all 
kinds of commercial and society work. The display is good, and rulework 
shows care in finishing. Fred is evidently an artist printer, as most of the 
work is of such a character as would bring praise to a workman who had 
devoted many years to the business. 
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From the flowery kingdom — Japan — we have received some elegant 
samples of color printing, issued by the Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry, 
Limited. The lithographic designs are brilliant in color and gold, and the 
typographic specimens are neatly displayed and in perfect register. Jap- 
anese printers are evidently artists in the true sense of the word, and it 
would be difficult to duplicate the productions of the above-named foundry 
in the United States. 





A. R. WOODFORD, 
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A FEw samples of everyday work from Virginia City, Nevada, the pro- 
duction of William Sutherland, give evidence that artistic taste is being 
developed among the ‘‘sage brushers”’ of that section of country. One of 
the specimens—a memorial of Miss A. M. Lowell—is an excellent 


Prices to Suit the Times. 


1000 Business Cardg, $1 50 

1000 + NOTE HEADS, + $1.75 
1000 BILL~HEADS, $1. 75 
1000 Statemsnts. $1, 50 


1000 ENVELOPES, $1- 60 


1000 SHIPPING TAGS, $1. 50 
1000 Milk Tickets, 1.50 


example of neat work; 
eight leaves, printed on 
one side, inclosed in Bris- 
tol board cover, tied with 
broad, white watered silk. 
It is equal to much of the 
work turned out by the 
first cities of the United 
States. 

THE Cleveland Type- 
foundry, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have issued a neat bro- 
chure of forty pages, 
showing their new type 
faces displayed in actual 
jobwork, to give the print- 
er a better idea of the 
value of special faces for 
special work. The pam- 
phlet is from the press of 
the A. C. Rogers Com- 
pany, 312 Seneca street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who are 
to be complimented upon 
their ability to turn out 
such artistic printing. 
Every printer in the coun- 
try should write to the 
Cleveland Typefoundry 
for a copy, if he has not 
already received one. 
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BLOTTERS.— We have 
received many advertising 
blotters this month, some 
of which are very hand- 
somely printed, but want 
of space forbids special 
descriptions being given. 
The names only of the senders are here given as acknowledgment : Carson- 
Harper Company, Denver, Colo.; K. KE. Darrow, New London, Conn.; Frank 
B. Williams, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. L. Burton 
Printing Company, Ottumwa, Iowa ; St. Johns News Printery, St. Johns, 
Mich.; S. W. Millard, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Brown-Thurston Company, Port- 
land, Me.; Uhler Brothers’ Printing Company, Charleston, I1l.; Landmark 
Job Office, Statesville, N.C.; Hathaway & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mer- 
chants’ Printing Company, Seattle, Wash.; Quick Print, Spokane, Wash. 


THAT POCKET DICTIONARY. 

Orders are coming in with surprising regularity on the 
pocket dictionary advertised in this issue. All who receive it 
are more than pleased. F. K. Pennington, of Shelbyville, 
Illinois, writes us in relation to the copy recently sent him : 
“The pocket dictionary is a real treasure, and should be in the 
pocket of every compositor in the country.”” If you have not 
ordered one, do so at once. 


TRADE NOTES. 


LEIGHTON BROTHERS, printers, have removed to 43 and 45 
South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

THE Index Company, of Detroit, Michigan, have removed 
from 55 Miami avenue to corner of Elizabeth and Park streets. 


F, C. NUNEMACHER, railway printer, Louisville, has closed a 
lease for the building across the alley from his present location 
at 436 West Main street, which will be connected by a bridge 
with the old office, and will put in a complete bindery and rul- 
ing department, and largely increase his facilities in all depart- 
ments, 

THE American Typefounders’ Company have removed their 
New York offices from Cortlandt street to the Rhinelander 
building, corner Rose and Duane streets. This change brings 
the various offices together at one location and makes the con- 
duct of the New York branch much more convenient than 
formerly. 

THE firm of John B. Price & Co., dealers in type, paper and 
printers’ supplies, heretofore doing business at 123 Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, Michigan, has been dissolved. Mr. Price has 
sold his interest to William C. Jupp and Edgar H. Shook, and 
retired from the firm. The new partnership will be Jupp & 
Shook, the location remaining as before. 

MR. ALFRED S. PORTER, formerly manager of the 7zmes, 
of Detroit, who has been for a year past editor of American 
Farmer and Farm News, of Springfield, Ohio, and manager of 
the immense circulation of that paper, has lately associated 
himself with Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, of the same city, 
publishers of Farm and Fireside and Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion., 

THE Evelyn Patent Tint Block Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have recently issued a sumptuously decorative 
book of ornaments for book and job work. Its contents are 
elegantly original, and the possibilities of their use in colors 
and tints are shown in chaste and harmonious combinations. 
It may be obtained by addressing the company and inclosing 
25 cents. 

A CATALOGUE, illustrated and descriptive of machines, 
appliances, etc., for photo-process engravers, electrotypers, 
engravers in brass, die-sinkers, printers, publishers and others, 
made by John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, has recently 
been gotten out, a copy of which has reached this office. It is 
a handy little volume, and contains much information which 
will interest users of machinery. 

HEBER WELLS, successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
dealer in printers’ materials, located for so many years at 8 
Spruce street, New York, has removed to 157-159 William street, 
where he has larger and better quarters. Printers wishing to 
purchase the ‘‘ strong slat’’ cases made by Mr. Wells, or any of 
the other materials which he has always in hand, will find the 
location fully as convenient as the old one, if not more so. 


‘DOLLARS AND SENSE””’ is the title of a booklet issued by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., Doctor of Publicity, intended for 
business men of brains, just issued by the Trade Company, 299 
Devonshire street, Boston. It is a money-saving and a money- 
making book, and will be appreciated by shrewd advertisers, 
containing as it does eighteen chapters, each presenting many 
styles of typographical display, and examples of reading 
notices, circulars, headlines and other matter. Concisely writ- 
ten and well printed it is well worth the price, 50 cents. 


THE Champion Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
the western branch of the Champion Card and Paper Company, 
of East Pepperell, Massachusetts, now have their mill in active 
operation. The recent unprecedented demand for enameled 
book paper in the printing of art portfolios for newspaper dis- 
tribution has made an addition to the productive facilities of 
the firm a necessity, and the new mill was placed in the West 
to facilitate distribution. It will make a specialty of enameled 
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book paper. Mr. Peter G. Thomson, well known to the trade 
as a former manufacturer of toy books, is president and general 
manager of the new firm. 

ON May 1 the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company removed their New York office from 160 William 
street to the Metropolitan building, 1 Madison avenue, corner 
Twenty-third street. This location will be a very conven- 
ient one for printers out of town, and the company gives all 
such a cordial invitation to see them when in the city. Busi- 
ness is gradually working up town, and the location on Madi- 
son square, although it seems a little out of the way at present, 
will soon be the center of trade in this particular line. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


GEORGE H. MorRRILL & Co., the ink makers, have removed 
to 341-343 Dearborn street.] 

THE Clinton Collier Company succeed the Review Printing 
Company at 180 Monroe street. 

Tosy RuBOvITs has a new sign out at 182-184 Monroe 
street, having bought out the Bloch Company formerly doing 
business at that number. 

THE Binner Engraving Company have removed their Chi- 
cago office from 87 Washington street to 195 to 207 South Canal 
street, in the Springer building. 

THE Whiting Paper Company, succeeding the Calumet 
Paper Company, are now located at 238 and 240 Adams street, 
and carry a full line of the Whiting papers. Mr. F. J. Camp- 
bell is the manager. 

THE J. lL. Morrison Company, of New York, have made an 
arrangement with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler to handle 
their wire stitchers and other goods, Mr. C. D. Mackay having 
charge of that department. 

THE Latham Manufacturing Company have taken quarters 
at 197 to 207 South Canal street, and now have their office and 
factory together; a great convenience in the transaction of 
their rapidly increasing business. 

THE regular meeting of the Chicago Publishers’ Association 
was held at the Great Northern early in April, preceded by a 
dinner in the grille room. Papers on trade subjects were read 
by Fred De Land, of -lectrical Engineering, J. E. Defebaugh, 
of the 7imberman, Mr. Dunn, of the Dry-Goods Reporter, and 
Daniel Stern, of the American Artisan. 

THE Illinois Typefounding Company, 200-202 South Clark 
street, has been reorganized and will hereafter be known as the 
Standard Typefoundry. Mr. F. M. Powell, who was connected 
sO many years with the old concern, will have the manage- 
ment of the new company, assisted by Mr. A. F. Wanner, who 
was formerly connected with the Union Typefoundry. Besides 
their own output, they propose to put in a new line of type 
manufactured by George Bruce’s Sons, all on the point system, 
and can furnish sorts of the old bodies, if needed. They will 
also have a complete line of printers’ supplies and material of 
every description. 

THE Old-Time Printers’ Association held its annual meeting 
at the Sherman House, on Sunday, April 8. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, A. H. McLaughlin ; 


vice-president, Conrad Kahler; secretary-treasurer, William - 


Mill. For the board of directors —M. J. Carroll, H. J. Wen- 
dorff and John Gordon, to succeed the one-year retiring mem- 
bers — A. H. Brown, A. L. Fyfe and J. S. Thompson. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Conrad Kahler, Martin Knowles and John 
Anderson, were appointed to take whatever steps were necessary 
to preserve, if possible, the statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
stood at the entrance to the Electricity building at the World’s 


Fair. It was decided to hold a basket picnic this summer, the 


arrangements for which are to be made by the board of officers, 

AT a meeting of Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, 
held April 14, it was unanimously decided to surrender its 
charter to the International Typographical Union, preliminary 
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to accepting a charter from the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union of North America. The delegate elected to the 
convention of that body, which will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
in June next, is Fred Coles, with William Casey as alternate. 
The union retains its distinctive name, ‘‘ No. 3,’’ in the new 
dispensation, and quits the older organization without prej- 
udice on purely logical grounds and on business principles. 
Mr. Frank Beck is the secretary, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed, at 212 Monroe street. At the meeting 
above mentioned one hundred and seventy-three members 
were present —two hundred and eight being the actual mem- 
bership. 

AT the instigation of the Typothetz of Chicago a series of 
meetings were held during the month of April by employing 
printers of the city to consider some plan looking to a healthier 
condition of affairs than that which is prevailing. At the first 
meeting, the object of the call was not clearly defined, though 
some interesting data regarding cost of presswork were given by 
Mr. R. R. Donnelley. Mr. Blakely also gave some experiences 
in regard to purchasing stock of local paper houses with 
special reference to ‘‘blue Germanic”’ envelopes. Mr. P. F. 
Pettibone was of opinion that those present were not interested 
in these matters —that they had come together for a specific 
purpose and that they would go away disappointed if some- 
thing of a more definite and purposeful character was not 
introduced. In closing he desired to say that he had been in 
trouble — arrested, in fact — and the trouble was caused by a 
woman. He knew he could look for sympathy to the gentle- 
men in the room, some of whom were in the same boat. 
(Laughter.) He referred to charges brought against him for an 
alleged violation of the factory act. He desired to repudiate 
any intention of doing anything contrary to the law. Those 
who worked for him and with him he knew were not over- 
worked, they were healthy and contented and the hours were 
arranged to make possible a half-holiday on Saturdays. He 
did not think the factory act was intended to operate arbitrarily 
against the liberty of the working girls who, if it was enforced 
in the way it was being at present, would suffer a reduction 
in wages from lost time. The law should be amended or prop- 
erly construed by the inspectors. Mr. Max Stern then testi- 
fied to his approval of any means whereby the employing 
printers could get in harmony with each other and with their 
employés. A few irresponsible persons not in accord with the 
spirit of the meetings spoke of the high wages paid employés 
and the need of a readjustment of the scale. Their remarks 
were listened to in silence. Mr. Rubel made the point that 
if employing printers got presses or paper or stock of any kind 
at a low price they always cut the price accordingly to their 
customers — so it was with their workers, if wages could. be 
reduced, everybody would be in a worse plight. Much 
applause greeted this argument. Mr. Franz Gindele struck 
the keynote when he asserted that one of the great troubles 
affecting the trade was that there were too many persons bid- 
ding for work who had no responsibility and no printing office 
— that these persons went from printer to printer beating down 
prices, and when they got the printer involved they left him to 
shoulder the burden alone. At the second meeting some feel- 
ing was manifested against the Typothetz, the question being 
abruptly asked if it was the intent that the effort at organiza- 
tion was on behalf of that body or the employing printers of 
Chicago. The fact was brought out that of the four hundred 
employing printers in Chicago only seventy were members of 
the Typothetaz. Inquiry was made if the Typothetze would 
accept as members those present without initiation fees if 
disposed to join. It was explained that this belonged to the 
national body to answer. Indications are that the Association 
of Employing Printers of Chicago will be a distinct organiza- 
tion and several committees are now working for its promulga- 
tion. Mr. W. P. Dunn is chairman and Mr. William Johnston, 
secretary. Another meeting is to be held on April 26, too 
late for us to record here. 
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EVENING STAR. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving by 
THE SURGUY-PURDY ENGRAVING CoO., 
Columbus, Ohio. See advertisement elsewhere. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 
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EMBOSSING WITH STEEL DIES BY POWER. 


FEW years ago, if anyone had made bold to assert that 
before long a machine would be invented and perfected 
that would successfully ink; wipe and emboss steel plate 

work at a speed equal to that of an ordinary job press, he 
would have been laughed at and called a visionary mortal ; 
and even today there are people in the stationery trade, and 
out of it, who ridicule the very thought of doing copper and 
steel plate work in any other way than by hand. In the first 
place, they say, no machine now invented or that will ever be 
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and back up that statement by showing the trade a machine 
that is actually producing as elegant work in the steel plate 
line as was formerly turned out by hand. We refer to the 
Johnston Embossing Machine Company, 33 Barclay street, New 
York, a front view of whose machine accompanies this notice, 
and a rear view of which will be found on page 95. 

The machine in question is the result of years of study and 
experiment by Mr. J. Yardley Johnston, the inventor, and as 
the result of his labors is of such importance a short descrip- 
tion of the press will not prove uninteresting. In general form 
the machine is symmetrical, built with a view to give strength 

and rigidity, and at the same time 
so constructed that all parts are 











readily accessible to the operator, 
and the feeding and removal of 
sheets easily accomplished. The 
front view shows the machine with 
a sheet of paper beneath the fe- 
male die at the time when the 
impression blow is struck. The 
wiping device can be seen at the 
left, and the inking arrangement 
at the right. The rear view shown 
in the advertisement on page 95 
will give the reader a little better 
view of both these parts. The 
die contained within the revolv- 
ing arm is shown directly over, 
and passing off, the inking roller. 
The wiping mechanism is also 
seen, having a number of wipes 
upon its surface. 

The difficulties of registering 
the male and female dies under 
the old methods are entirely done 
away with ; whereas, the accurate 
adjustment of die and counter was 
formerly almost impossible, it is 
here insured by a simple arrange- 
ment, which cannot fail in its 
object. In the Johnston machine, 
the counter rests upon a solid 
foundation, while the die, when 
locked up in the carrier, will be 
found perfectly adjusted toward a 
common center from its four sides. 
Transverse registration is accom- 
plished by turning a small nut, 
which locks up two steel guides, 
while the longitudinal adjustment 
is made to gauge by turning a 
small screw (the gauge being 
marked with figures) according to 
the size of the die to be used. 
The operation takes but a few 
seconds. This mechanism also 











put on the market, can ink the plates as they should be, the: 


peculiar rolling and careful manipulation necessary to properly 
fill every line and not over-ink any portion of the plate not 
being possible except by the method with which they are now 
familiar. Secondly, these people say, no machine can ever wipe 
a plate as carefully, as perfectly and as successfully as it can 
be done by the human hand, and no device made can even 
approach the present style of doing this portion of the labo- 
rious and expensive steel plate work. The stamping part of the 
process they will admit may be done at greater speed than at 
present produced, but the other parts of the work can by no 
possibility ever be done right unless by the method now in 
vogue. But there are other people who have thought differ- 
ently, think so yet, and are now in position to positively affirm, 


controls the relation of the inking 
roller to the revolving die, allow- 
ing the ink to pass upon the engraved surface of the die 
only, and not upon its edges; a permanent feed-gauge is, 
moreover, rendered possible. 

A revolving arm carrying the die dispenses with much intri- 
cate intermediate mechanisms otherwise necessary in giving 
the requisite impression, and secures a most perfect wipe; and 
increases the rapidity of operation to a limit determined only 
by the speed of the feeder. The die, which is secured in the 
face of a plunger supported in the outer end of the revolving 
arm, is driven against the paper by means of a screw plunger 
actuated by a powerful coil spring, the tension of which can be 
increased or decreased, «according to the requirements of the 
die, by simply turning th2 small regulating mechanism seen at 
the top of the press iv the front view, and by moving, in 

















exceptional cases where the die is very large or very small, 
the balls at the ends of the weighted lever, inward or outward. 
Thus, where the die is small, the impression blow is made 
comparatively light; where it is large, or where much detail 
requires a deeper impression into the lines of the engraved 
steel surface in order to bring out a perfect result, the blow is 
heavy. 

The inking device in this press is stationary, consisting of a 
reservoir, semi-cylindrical in shape, in which the ink is con- 
tained. A rod extending from end to end of the receptacle and 
having projecting arms continuously agitates the ink, which is 
collected by a roller mounted near one side of the reservoir, 
and evened by another roller which is adjusted by means of 
set-screws to act as ascraper and regulator. The die inking 
roller is oscillating, and the entire mechanism is kept in con- 
tinual motion by means of the chain gearing seen in the rear 
view of the machine. This activity in the body of the ink 
prevents it from becoming thick or skinned, gives absolutely 
uniform consistency to the impressions and aids in effecting the 
high brilliancy seen in the work of the machine ; the motion 
is continuous even while the press is stopped. Should a differ- 
ent color be desired, the reservoir can be readily changed. 

It will be noticed in the front view that the inking roller, 
shown at the right of the table, behind the press head, has 
flanges at each end slightly greater in diameter than its body, 
and in the rear view these flanges are seen impinging against the 
guides, which, it will be remembered, were placed on the die 
carrier. Two sets of adjustable cams are placed at two points 
of the die carrier and as the die holder revolves each pair of 
cams impinge on the flanges or disks of the inking roller, the 
first pair pushing the roller backward and downward to pre- 
vent the inking of the front edge of the die plate. These 
cams having passed, the roller is forced upward by springs 
against the die, thoroughly inks every letter, the die moves 
past, and the second pair of cams depress the roller to prevent 
inking of the rear edge. 

In the Johnston wiping mechanism, which is superficially 
shown in the rear view of the illustration, the die is wiped by a 
motion exactly like that of the hand: first a direct, then a 
sidewise wipe. The whole inked surface of the die is dropped 
with some force at once and squarely upon the wiping paper, 
after which the sliding motion completes the operation. Mr. 
Johnston claims, and with truth, to have avoided the very 
common imperfection in wiping devices, whether so con- 
structed that the die travels across the wiper or the wiper 
travels across the die; namely, a mere sliding motion as one 
moves over the other, resulting from the presentation of the edge 
of the die or of the lettered surface to the edge of the wiping 
surface, and resulting in scraping the ink out of the engraving, 
or in destroying that gloss which is so essential to a handsome 
impression. The wiper, shaped like an upright rectangle, 
and with a flat top, has its upper surface covered with a piece 
of printer’s blanket, under which cardboard packing is placed 
about double the width of the die ; over this the wiping paper 
passes. The paper is fed from a roller, the wiper is depressed 
until the die is immediately over it, when it springs up, adapts 
itself automatically to the varying thicknesses of the dies or to 
irregularities in their surfaces, and makes a short wipe which 
leaves the ink in the very finest of hair lines for the future 
impression, and induces a rich gloss in the impression. The 
paper is taken up as it becomes waste. 

In operation, the dies having been set, the impression 
pulled, the counter cut and adjusted, a firm turn of the handle 
in the frame starts the mechanism to work. The balls at the 
top rarely require adjustment, save in extremes of size of the 
dies, being set in when the latter are extremely small and out 
when extremely large. The wiper is adjusted, prior to start- 
ing, by means of a small nut, giving a closer or more open 
pressure; the wiping head rocks on a center and is sup- 
ported by four rubber springs, each of which is adjustable by 
means of a small nut. Hence, if the die is uneven on one 
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corner, which is sometimes the case, the proper adjustment 
can be made; for while the rocking center gives all the play 
needful in ordinary instances, the adjustment is yet provided 
for further efficiency in this direction. If a longer or shorter 
wipe is needed the movement of the cam will effect it; if a 
narrow die is used a narrower paper can be used. The machine 
is started, the die arm now revolves; the cams move over the 
flanges at each end of the inking roller; the edges of the die 
pass and its lettered surface only is inked. The rear cams act, 
the die passes off the inking roller, the head makes a half 
revolution, and the paper moves over the wiper just enough to 
present a clean surface. The die passes over the surface; the 
instant its lettered portion reaches a point above the forward 
end of the wiping surface, springs simultaneously throw the 
wiper forcibly against the die and hold it there until the die 
has passed over the wiping surface, the continued revolution 
of the die carrier removing the superfluous ink. The revolu- 
tion continues, the die is centered, and a pause ensues; the 
die descends and gives the impression without unnecessary 
noise and perfectly sharp and clean. Immediately after leav- 
ing the paper the die springs up and the operation is repeated. 

That the invention is a very valuable one can be seen from 
the patents, which cover very broad ground, are thoroughiy 
depictive in their claims, and extend in directions essentially 
new. The American patents have been purchased by a syndi- 
cate, capitalized at $500,000, which proposes to put the 
machines upon the market at a royalty and rental. The 
company has established an engraving department in con- 
nection with the machine, where the best steel die engravers 
in the country will be employed for the benefit of those 
using the machines. A department of supplies has also been 
established, so that ink of suitable quality, wiping paper, and 
other auxiliaries will be obtainable at the most advantageous 
prices and in the best qualities. 


TRUTH AND POETRY FOR ADVERTISERS. 


The following verses are respectfully submitted for the con- 
sideration of advertisers. So much poetry avd truth should 
not fail to impress them : 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AFTER THE PANIC IS OVER. 
BY WILDER GRAHAME. 


Said Brown: ‘‘Some year when the crops are good, 
And business is on the rise, 

I'll pitch my fortune with Neighbor Hood, 
And, like him, will advertise.” 


Said Smith: “If ever this panic’'s past, 
And I am still on deck, 

I'll turn a new leaf over the last 
And trust to the press a speck.”’ 


Jones said: ‘‘I will cancel my contracts now, 
The times are so very bad. 

The cost takes up such a part, I trow 
Of the profits I might have had.” 


Smart Green replied: ‘‘ Just give me, please, 
A write-up or two, and when 

I find I am getting returns from these — 
Well, drop in and see me then.” 


* * * * * * * * 


Brown still is waiting a rise in trade, 
Poor Smith is out of the race, 

Green’s ad. in the sheriff's list displayed, 
Is bringing crowds to his place. 


Jones cleared up his desk, for his work was done. 
But before he closed the lid, 

He found the ads. that he did not run 
Cost more than the ones he did. 


Hood weathered the panic all undismayed, 
Sole monarch of all survivals, 

For his advertising had held his trade, 
And captured that of his rivals. 
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A NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Western Engravers’ Supply Company, 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, have now ready for the trade their illus- 
trated catalogue and price list of machinery and supplies for 
photo-engravers and others, a neatly printed book of one hun- 
dred and twelve pages, with handsomely designed cover. There 
seems to be nothing omitted from the catalogue that engravers, 
electrotypers and stereotypers could by any possibility want, 
and the way the matter is arranged and the various articles 
illustrated makes the selection of goods an easy task. 


DREDGE’S RULING PEN CATALOGUE. 

From Mr. A. Dredge, manufacturer of silver-tipped ruling 
pens, at 75 Gold street, New York, we have received a neatly 
bound reference catalogue containing a com- 
plete list of the specialty manufactured by him 
so successfully. In the announcement to his 
present and prospective patrons Mr. Dredge 
says that his success in meeting the wants of the 
trade was no sudden achievement, but was 
attained only after many years of study and 
perseverance. His down-line pens of solid 
metal faced with silver are guaranteed not to 
corrode with any inks. The faint-line pens 
with double backs are also much improved and ° 
are faced with silver when so ordered. The 
catalogue will be mailed to responsible persons 


on request. 


THE BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


The insert of the above firm presented in 
this issue will fully advise our readers of the 
advance made by this young company, which 
has had an existence of but about five years. 
For the past two years they have had only an 
office in Chicago, and have been doing the 
work in Milwaukee, but their business has in- 
creased so largely in Chicago and east of here 
that they have found it necessary to put in a 
plant in this city, as well as in Milwaukee. 
They have accordingly taken a floor in the 
Springer building, at 195 to 207 South Canal 
street, 150 by 160 feet, with windows on all sides 
giving abundant light, and have equipped with 
all modern machinery, the best that could be 
had, now being in shape to do engraving by all 
processes — zinc etchings, half-tones, woodcuts, 
electrotypes. etc. Mr. Oscar E. Binner, the 
president, has removed to Chicago, where all 
correspondence should be addressed. The Mil- 
waukee plant is in charge of H. H. Binner. 


THE ERIE CITY MACHINERY COMPANY. 


The attention of our readers is directed to 
the advertisement of the Erie City Machinery 
Company on page 103. The firm is a new one, 
but the gentlemen connected with it have had years of expe- 
rience in the building of folding machinery. Mr. R. T. Brown, 
one of the members of the firm, was the originator of the 
Brown folding machine, and Mr. C. D. Van Etten was also 
connected with the same company for twelve years or more, 
and was the patentee of all the patents on the Brown fold- 
ing machines. The other member of the firm is Mr. T. Mey- 
erhofer. The company will manufacture and place on the 
market folders of all descriptions for newspaper and _ book- 
work, and having had so long an experience in the building 
of this class of machinery it is unnecessary to say will be 








able to turn out machines that are easy to operate and con- 
taining all the latest devices in machines of this description. 
In addition to the regular sizes which they keep in stock, and 
which are named in the circular already sent out by the firm, 
they build to order machines for any special work desired. 
The factory is located at Erie, Pennsylvania 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE. 


Bookbinders, printers, and others using wire-stitching ma- 
chinery, searching for those desiderata sought for in all 
machinery —simplicity, substantiality and perfect operation — 
are greeting with unalloyed satisfaction the advent of a new 
machine, called the New Jersey Wire-Stitching Machine. 
Among its points of excellence one stands out above all 
others: itis a machine without cams, and in its construction a 
new mechanical movement has been brought into use, avoid- 
ing the complication, frailty of parts and trouble in breakage 


"TNE NEW cERSEY 
\yine Si Ta gctNe 


so annoying in many machines. With the simplicity and dura- 
bility of its construction the machine has an easy, quiet move- 
ment and a direct, positive and powerful action, and while its 
speed is limited only by the skill of the operator it is not liable 
to get out of order. Its parts are interchangeable and any of 
them can be furnished or replaced at a slight cost. In addi- 
tion it is exceedingly compact, as may be observed from the 
accompanying illustration. Very full and complete descrip- 
tions and testimonials of the work accomplished by the 
machine can be obtained by addressing Mr. Warren Harper, 
general manager, 125 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
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Showing the De Vinne and De Vinne Shaded printed in combination. 


Description. 


Patented Faces manufactured by this Foundery 


are carried in stock and for sale by the following concerns. 
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Dickinson Type Foundery, Boston, [lass. 
Boston Type Foundry, Boston, [lass. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Type Founders’ Co., New York, N.Y. 
larder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland Type Foundry, Cleveland, O. 
Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Benton -Waldo Type Foundry, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Allison & Smith Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Buffalo, N.Y. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Chicago, III. 
larder, Luse & Co. Foundry, [linneapolis, Minn. 


Collins & [’Leester Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Ryan Foundry, Baltimore, Id. 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Kansas City, lo. 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
Palmer & Rey Type Foundry, Portland, Ore. 
Palmer & Rey Type Foundry, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Denver Type Foundry, Denver, Col. 
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DE VINNE SHADED 


ORIGINATED BY THE DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, BOSTON, MASS. 


INT (Seven Line Nonpar $7 50 


Eureka for ® “Hustlers” 
A) THANKS 


16a 110A 18 POINT (Three Line Nonpareil) $3 75 


Boston Press Club Programme for 1894 























BARTA PRESS, BOSTON 





" Progression in “Art ‘Typography 
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0 Sizes Made 
COPIPLETE 


For Sale by All Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 






































DE VINNE SHADED 


ORIGINATED BY THE DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, BOSTON, MASS. 


5a4A 48 POINT (Eight Line Nonpareil) $7 75 


Boston 35 flerald 
EXCLUSIVE 


20a 16—A 12 POINT (7wo Line Nonpareil) $325 


The Smallest Size Made in the De Vinne Shaded Series 
12 POINT TWO-LINE NONPAREIL 





5a4A 72 POINT (7welve Line Nonpareil) $17 00 
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8aSA 36 POINT (Six Line Nonpareil) $5 75 


Newspaper £80 Supplies 
FRESH LEADER 


5Sa4A S4 POINT (Nine Line Nonpareil) 


Striking Faces 
04 UNIQUE 





$10 50 











For Sale by All Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 
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ORIGINATED BY THE DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Workmen Triumphant 28 
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Educate Laborers (5 Struggle Along 
WORKING QUIET SCHEME 
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States Health Reports 64 Large Contracts Awarded 
TORPID STATE OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


HowLanp 6 POINT 50a30A $2 25 
Grand National Peace Jubilee £2,349 Consolidated Musical Chorus 
Vociferously Applauded the Yankee Doodle 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES REPRESENTED CONSPICUOUSLY 


Showing the Howland and Howland Open printed in combination. 





For Sale by All Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 
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THE EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


A machine which will set type and make an actual saving 
of forty-five per cent over hand composition is certainly a 
refutation of the claim that the future of machine composition 
will be confined to the typecasting mechanisms alone. In 
a recent test of the Empire 
typesetting machine, last- 
ing for one week, and con- 
ducted under no special 
conditions favorable to the 
result, but .rather inclining 
to unfavorable circum- 
stances, after careful calcu- 
tion and deduction and in 
the most conservative 
spirit, the above estimate 
was ascertained as_ the 
minimum of the machine's 
operation. As to the per- 
fection of the work turned 
out from it, the pages of the 
New York Weekly form a 
sufficient illustration. 
Briefly enumerated the ad- 
vantages of the Empire are, first, that each machine will 
handle two bodies of type; thus one machine sets and dis- 
tributes nonpareil and minion, one brevier and bourgeois, and 
ene long primer and small pica. It requires no machinist to 
look after it. As a movable-type machine it is adapted alike 
to newspaper work and the finest kind of bookwork, no style 
of composition excelling its output. The company have a 
special contract to supply the highest grade of type at the 
lowest cost, nicked and ready for use on the machine. 

The face of the type is not touched in manipulation in 
the composing or distributing machines, and the distribution 
of type is entirely automatic. Zhe machine does not break 
type. The “nick” in the type is only ;}5 of an inch in depth 
—much shallower than that used for other machines— and 
does not practically weaken the body of the type; and the 
niechanism of both the setter and distributer is such that there 
is no strain upon the type. The justifying of the type directly 
from the setter saves much time—the space channels and 
other appliances used in connection therewith rendering it 
exceedingly convenient and easy. 

The type cases or hoppers are more quickly and easily 
transferred from the distributer to the setter and vice versa 





COMPOSER AND JUSTIFIER. 
EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE, 
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It is not necessary, in placing a page of type on the distri- 
bution table, to raise the same from the galley, as the table and 
galley are so adjusted as to allow the type to be moved from 
one to the other without danger of disarrangement. 

All the small parts of the machines are made with a regard 
to strength as well as utility, and not liable to break or get out 
of order. 

The price paid to operators on these machines per 1,000 
ems is very much lower than 
that for hand composition ; in 
this respect there is naturally 
a great saving to the employer, 
while the operator earns larger 
wages than by hand composi- 
tion. 

Space does not permit a full 
description of the interesting 
mechanism by which the above 
means are attained, as like all 
successful inventions it must be 
seen to be fully understood. 
For further particulars and detailed explanation address the 
Empire Typesetting Machine Co., Mail and Express Building, 
203 Broadway, New York. 





DISTRIBUTER. 
EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


DICKINSON TYPEFOUNDRY INSERT. 


The beautiful effect of the De Vinne and De Vinne Shaded 
printed in combination is shown in the four-page insert pre- 
sented our readers in this issue. Offices having the De Vinne 
can add much to the attractiveness of their output of printed 
matter by adding the shaded series. Howland and Howland 
Open are also shown, both separately and in combination. 
These letters can be purchased at all foundries and branches 
of the American Typefounders’ Company. 


THE LATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This concern has removed its office from 306 Dearborn 
street, and the factory from 87 to 91 Plymouth place, to 197 to 
207 South Canal street, Chicago, where both will be together, 
giving a great advantage in the carrying out of all orders. The 
office is on the ground floor, and the repair shop and ware- 
rooms occupying the best part of three floors, giviag abun- 
dant room for the rapid transaction of all work undertaken. 
They carry a full line of printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery, 
gas and gasoline engines, electric motors, etc., and have 
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KEYBOARD — EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


than in any other machine, and being made of corrugated 
metal are much lighter in proportion to their strength. 

The position of the keys and the convenient arrangement 
on the keyboard of the letters and figures, as will be seen 
from the diagram, very materially assists the operator in their 
manipulation. 

The parts of the machines are made interchangeable and 
easily transferred from one to another, or replaced in case of 
accident. 


2-7 


facilities for making repairs to printing presses and machinery 
not enjoyed when at the old stand. The part of the city in 
which they are now located is fast becoming quite a center for 
machinery, supplies and printing offices, and the move they 
have made will no doubt be of immense advantage, not only 
to them but to all printers needing their services. Visiting 
printers are asked to call and examine their stock, and are 
assured of courteous treatment at their hands and prompt 
attention to every order given them. 
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THE GREENFIELD WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE. 


We describe herewith a new wire-stitching machine man- 
ufactured by Edwin T. Greenfield, Hoboken, New Jersey, that 
is destined to take a foremost place among inventions in the 
printing industry. This machine is entirely new in principle, 
as well as in almost every detail, and the low price at which it 
is sold, namely, $50, brings it within reach of every printer, no 
matter how small his plant. A reference to the engraving will 
show that the machine is operated by foot power only, the 
speed being limited only by the capacity of the operator. It 
will do either flat or saddle work, and 
will stitch from a single sheet up to one- 
fifth inch in thickness, and uses seven 
sizes of wire, either flat or round. All 
parts are interchangeable and always in 
sight of the operator. It is compact in 
its construction ; can be placed 
anywhere ; anyone can operate it, 
and it can be taken apart and put 
together again by any person of 
ordinary skill, in ten minutes. This machine has 
advantages over the staple machine, on account of 
the great economy of its wire over ready-made staples, 
the difference in cost being beyond any comparison. 
A thousand staples for stapling machines cost 25 
cents, while this machine will make and drive 
staples for less than 2 cents per thousand, saves the 
time lost in putting in the ready-made staples, and a 
marked advantage is the different length staples this 
machine will make. Each machine is guaranteed, 
and its parts can be duplicated at any time. It is the 
only straight-feed machine made; and another ad- 
vantage is the doing away with spools for wire. By 
an ingenious method, wire for this machine of any 
size required is so wound that no other spools are 
necessary except the iron spool furnished with each 
machine, the wire being ready to place on the spool 
by anyone, doing away with the annoyance of return- 
ing spools, and the expense of those lost or not 
returned. 

Heretofore, the great cost of wire-stitching ma- 
chines has prevented any but those having large 
plants and capital from using them, and much work 
has been lost to small printers thereby, and such 
work lost did not result in any returns to the 
large printers and binders. This machine 
with its very low price will supply a much 
needed and an enormously large demand, 
as a perfect low cost wire-stitching 
machine has never heretofore been 
offered for sale. Mr. Edward W. 
Bender, who is the sole selling 
agent for the Greenfield wire-stitch- 
ing machine, informs us further 
that about July next asteam power 
machine, embodying the same 
principles, will be put on the market, designed to stitch from 








three-fourths inch down to a single sheet, using either flat or- 


round wire and taking ten sizes of wire, without any other 
change than simply taking one size wire off the spool and 
putting on the other. This machine is of American ideas 
throughout, and is another triumph of American skill and 
ingenuity. Parties desiring information should address Mr. 
Bender at 113 Adams street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





BRONZE POWDERS. 


Specimens of shades of bronze powders, manufactured by 
the Jaenecke-Ullman Company, of New York, and Newark, 
New Jersey, are shown in a neat booklet just printed by the 
Van Campen Embossing Company. There are fifty-four leaves, 
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each giving a different shade or color, every leaf embossed, so 
that the effect on flat surfaces and upon the raised portions can 
be readily compared. The book is an elegant one, and a credit 
to the makers of the bronzes shown. 





A NEW INK SPECIMEN BOOK. 


Ink makers vie with each other, not only in producing the 
best inks, but in getting out specimen books showing up their 
goods in the most attractive style. The latest book that has 
come to this office is that of Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, 
of Philadelphia, an excellently printed one, pre- 
senting the numerous kinds and shades of color, 
worked on fine paper and from different styles 
of plates— half-tones, wood cuts, etc.—so that 
the printer can readily see how the colors look. 
Among the colors particularly attractive are the 
bronze red, bronze purple, bronze brown and 
antique brown. Bound in a handsome embossed 
cover, the catalogue forms an elegant setting to 
the goods therein displayed. A. H. McLaugh- 
lin, the Chicago manager, 99 Harrison street, can 
supply printers in the West with the inks shown 
in the pamphlet. 

A. ZEESE & SONS. 

This firm is now in running order and ready 
to carry out any orders that may be placed with 
them for half-tones, zinc etching, electrotyping, 
and other work in the engraving line. They will 
make a specialty of the finer grade of work and 
will give attention to the latest methods and 
processes for color work plates. Located at 
300 to 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, in the cen- 
ter of the publishing district, they would be glad 
to receive callers, or have correspondence with 
printers or publishers out of town in need of 
any work in this line. 


THE YOUNG JOB PRINTER. 


A new edition of the above work is now ready, 
and for sale by all typefoundries and dealers in 
printers’ materials. It is a book for apprentices 
and young printers that will be found to con- 
tain many hints and words of advice to aid the 
younger members of the craft in perfecting their 
knowledge of the business. The earlier editions 
having been exhausted, it has been found neces- 
sary to get out a revised one. Those 
who have not purchased a copy should 
send at once for one. Can be sup- 
plied by the author, S. M. Weatherly, 
115 Quincy street, Chicago, or will be 
found-at the various supply houses.in 
different parts of the country. The 
price of the work is 50 cents, by mail 
postpaid, which is not a large investment, and this amount 
will be found well laid out if put into one of these books. 





THE F. A. RINGLER COMPANY. 


Specimens of the above company have been shown in this 
magazine from time to time, one, entitled ‘Anglers,’ being 
presented in the present issue. The Ringler Company make 
plates by all the various processes —half-tone, zinc etching 
and other methods — and have the largest facilities for the 
production of plates for intaglio and relief printing. They 
make embossing plates for leather, furnish duplicates from 
steel and copper, coat copper plates with steel, and produce 
many specialties. The catalogue mentioned in their advertise- 
ment shows a large number of cuts they have for sale. 
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MODERN PRINTING AND PERFECTING MACHINES 
OF R. HOE & COMPANY. 
To the Editor: NEw YorRK, N. Y., April 25, 1894. 

Agreeably to your request of recent date, I have been casting 
about me for a subject regarding printing and its development 
in this city until I am afraid I have let the time elapse which 
you set for the receipt of my notes. If at all possible, however, 
I hope you will make use of the inclosed, as I have used your 
name to acquire the information herein, and have been the 
recipient of many courtesies on that account from the house of 
R. Hoe & Co., whose works, located in this city, have, by indus- 
try and steady growth, assumed such colossal proportions. It 
is of their output and development I propose to acquaint your 
readers, or, at least, refresh their memories, for it requires a 
very nimble-minded person, indeed, to keep in recollection 
what has been and is being accomplished by this pioneer in the 
press industry. 

Located in the eastern section of our city, out of the current 
of ordinary travel, I believe few of our citizens realize the mag- 
nitude of this manufacturing establishment. 

Not to mention the nine or ten acres of floor space filled 
with machinery used in manufacturing, and machines of almost 
every description under way —to facilitate the work of the 
lithographer, job and commercial printer and the publisher, 
not only of newspapers, but of pamphlets and books of every 
description —I was deeply interested in the contents of two 
small floors in this gigantic manufacturing concern. I was 
amazed at the revelation of the wonderful development of 
printing machinery up to the present time. 

The first machine in order, about completed, for one of our 
largest publishing houses, prints illustrated periodicals, with 
varying number of pages, and is arranged for two different sizes, 
the larger having pages twice the size of the smaller one. The 
full size it turns out at the enormous rate of twenty thousand 
copies per hour, of either four, six, eight or twelve pages at will, 
and if desired to print sixteen or twenty-four page papers, they 
are delivered at ten thousand perfect copies an hour. Of the 
smaller size it produces either eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty or 
twenty-four pages, at twenty thousand per hour, and should the 
publisher wish to issue a periodical of thirty-two, forty or forty- 
eight pages, he can also do this at the rate of ten thousand per 
hour, all the pages to open like a book. It also prints and 
puts a cover, of a different colored paper, on the eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty and thirty-two page periodicals of the small 
size, and by an ingenious device the pages are bound together 
by wire staples as they come from the machine at the maximum 
rate of 420 per minute. The large size periodicals are pasted 
together down’ the center margin instead of stapled. The 
printing is done from electrotype plates, curved to fit the cylin- 
der of the machine, to which they are firmly attached by a 
simple arrangement. In a few weeks this press will be in oper- 
ation in the office of the Phelps Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where it will find plenty of work to do. 

Its next-door neighbor is designed to do, by the rotary prin- 
ciple (i. e., printing from a cylinder upon which, bent to a 
perfect circle, are fixed electrotype plates), the finest class of 
work, with great rapidity. When I saw it the printing was of 
a very superior quality of illustrated pamphlets, containing fine 
half-tone cuts of one hundred to one hundred and fifty lines to 
the inch, as well as photo-engravings, wash drawings, solid 
‘“blacks’’ and the ordinary “line’”’ cuts. It produces this 
excellent work in ‘‘signatures”’ of four or eight pages; the 
former at the almost incredible speed of eighty thousand an 
hour and the latter at forty thousand, folding them once, to 


page size. Its home is to be in the office of the Prudential 


Life Insurance Company, of Newark, New Jersey. 

The third machine in line is one of the celebrated Hoe 
‘Quadruple’ machines, the same as can be seen running in 
the principal offices of this city every night, printing the New 
York Herald, Sun, World, Tribune, Datly News, Morning 
Journal, Mail and Express, 


Evening fost, Advertiser, 
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Recorder, Staats-Zeitung, New Yorker Zeitung, and, I 
believe, in the offices of nearly all the great dailies through- 
out this country, as well as Great Britain and Australia. 

Going down one short flight of stairs we came to the ground 
floor, and here a more astonishing row of machinery met our 
gaze. The first press to which we dizected our attention was a 
mammoth machine of extraordinary simplicity, marvelous 
workmanship and great speed, just completed for the New 
York Herald, designed to print in colors, one side of the paper 
containing most perfect pictures in four colors, and the other 
side printed in black, as usual. To accomplish this it would 
seem as though the output would be restricted ; but such is not 
the case, for this machine will turn out newspapers, illustrated 
in colors, with an accuracy and clearness heretofore thought 
impossible on fast printing machines, at the wonderful speed of 
twenty thousand four-page papers per hour, as well as six or 
eight page papers at ten thousand an hour. It delivers these 
papers folded and counted in bundles as accurately as though 
done by hand, and inserts one inside the other and pastes 
together the different pages of the six and eight page papers. 
Another machine of like character stands alongside the one 
just described, and this, I was told, had been built for the New 
York World. 

Between these two is still another machine designed for 
printing in colors, although differing entirely from those men- 
tioned, but just as extraordinary in its construction and the 
work it is intended to do. The first two machines print from 
electrotype plates, whereas this one is arranged to be used with 
ordinary stereotype plates. This press prints four-page sheets 
with four colors on one side and one on the other, at over thirty 
thousand copies per hour; and six or eight pages at corre- 
sponding rates, depending upon the quality of the work desired. 
The machine will not only do this color work, but is also 
adapted for ordinary newspaper or black work only, if so 
desired, producing four-page papers at forty-eight thousand 
perfect copies per hour; six or eight page papers at twenity- 
four thousand per hour, and twelve or sixteen page papers at 
twelve thousand per hour, the papers all being cut at the top, 
pasted, folded and delivered counted in bundles. 

The third press in line is of an entirely new design, and, 
I am told, intended for newspapers of smaller circulation out- 
side the metropolitan cities, wishing to print multiple pages, 
which heretofore has been impossible excepting on the ma- 
chines used by the largest dailies or by inserting the extra 
pages by hand. The total length of this machine is only about 
thirteen feet; width ten, and height about seven and a half 
feet. In this compass is the capacity for turning out four, six 
or eight page papers at twenty-four thousand per hour; also ten, 
twelve cr sixteen page papers at twelve thousand per hour; 
with the supplement inset and pasted, and the papers folded 
and counted. This press has been christened the ‘‘ Observer.” 

Flanking both sides are two more quadruple machines, 
built on order and approaching completion. It will perhaps 
interest the reader to know the capacity of these ‘“‘ Quadruple ”’ 
machines. It is as follows: forty-eight thousand four, six or 
eight page papers per hour; twenty-four thousand ten, twelve, 
fourteen or sixteen page papers per hour; and twelve thousand 
twenty or twenty-four page papers per hour. Before the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair, two were ordered by the Chicago 
Daily News (making eight now owned by that enterprising 
paper), and at the request of the proprietor and the commis- 
sioners of the Fair were placed in Machinery Hall for exhibi- 
tion, printing a small portion of the evening edition of the 
News, to show them in operation. One of the most extraordi- 
nary facts in connection with the presses is that they are 
designed and constructed, from their very inception until 
placed ready to print, within from twelve to fifteen months. 

When visiting the office of the New York Herald the other 
day I learned that on one Saturday night over four hundred 
and eighty thousand eight-page papers had been printed, inset, 
pasted and folded on a single press made by R. Hoe & Co., 
which they have named the “‘ Sextuple.”’ OBSERVER. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words tothe line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, it 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 





AN experienced photo-engraver will give practical instruc- 
tions in line and half-tone in all its branches, by correspondence. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For terms, etc., address ‘‘ INSTRUCTOR,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
DAMAGES PAID — Valuable information will be sent free to 
employing printers who have paid damages to feeders, injured while 
operating oscillating presses. Address CHARLES T. BELL, steam 
printer, One Hundred and Forty-first street and Third avenue, New York 
City. 








FOR SALE — Eighth Medium Cleveland Gordon Press, never 
been used. All complete, with steam fixtures, at a bargain. Address 
“CLEVELAND,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


GREAT SACRIFICE!—A few unbound volumes of the 
American Art Printer for sale. Single volumes, $1 each; complete 
set, from Vol. I to Vol. VI, $5.50; original price, $12.50. These volumes 
contain practical papers by the pag) omg -p of the world, and the informa- 
tion covers every branch of the art from ‘devil’? to publisher. The half- 
tone specimens are worth ten times the amount. To complete your sets 
address J. D. WHITE, 183 Sixth avenue, New York City. 


LOYD FOLDING MACHINE for sale cheap. 
WHITWORTH BROS., 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland. 





Address 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR HALF-TONE ENGRAVING —A 
pamphlet of 16 pages, giving instructions in regard to half-tone engrav- 
ing by the enamel process, by a practical worker in this branch of the busi- 
ness. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER, who has made specialty of half-tone 
negative making and ‘enamel’ etching, desires engagement. 
Address ‘‘ FOCUS,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL PHOTO-ENGRAVER will give instruction — 


latest methods. Address ‘‘AIL,PHA,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 








PRACTICAL PRINTER is open for an engagement as super- 

intendent or manager. Best of references given as to character and 
capacity for every branch of the business. Address A. B., care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PRESS FOR SALE—The splendid Hoe Double-Cylinder 

Press, on which the Daily Northwestern is now printed, will be for 
sale in a few weeks. It will print a sheet 32 by 48 in size, and will run 
3,600 an hour. ‘The press originally cost $6,000 and will be sold for $2,500. 
It will do as good work as it ever did. Reason for selling: The circulation 
of the Northwestern requires a faster press, and a contract has been made 
with the Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago, for a Perfecting Press. 
Also Folding Machine, Countershafting, etc. Terms reasonable. THE 
HICKS PRINTING COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE DowstT SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, AND ADVERTIS- 
ING RECORD AND LEDGER are superior to anything in the market. 
For sale by all booksellers and stationers. Sample sheets sent FREE on 
request. Publishers, E. GRANGER & CO., Chicago. 
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WANTED — A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3, 

Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 

20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND 

PRINTER CO. 

WANTED — Position by first-class photo-engraver, line and 

. half-tone (enamel process). Address ‘‘ FORMULA,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 





“ONCE TRIED, never without 
\ Dirr’s Galley Lockup”’; three styles; 
simple; durable. ‘‘ Kureka’’ lockup for 
newspaper Offices, $4 per doz.; big discount for 60 days. Agents 





count 
wanted. C. A. DIRR, inventor and mfr., 379 West Monroe st., Chicago. 





16-page Illustrated 
Book giving dates 
and — paid for 
Send two stamps 


tate street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


REE 


National Coin Company, 53 K 








eeeeee +s A NEW TOOL FOR BENDING BRASS RULE------- 


: THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, 
Price, $2.00, AND WITH THE 
Postpaid. =e a are ae 
= : > 
You can easily learn the Art of Rule Bending. 


ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing Interests a specialty. Address 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOT0-ENGRAVING (. 


OR. 4% & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 


ELITE RULE 
Full Instruc- ea eee 
tions with each 
Bender. 


A Hints on Rule Bending, 10c. 














— CAYO | 
W.N. DURANT (a\Sy 
<>. MILWAUKEE WIS. 















WANTED—A position as manager or superintendent in a 

first-class printing and publishing house, with or without news- 
paper. Has large experience ; identified with one of the largest houses in 
the country ; size of place not so much of interest as character of house. 
Can give best of references. Address ‘‘X,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — By a thorough job printer (union), a situation in 
a first-class office. Good press notices from trade journals ; sober and 
reliable. Address ‘‘ PRINTER,”’ care Lay’s Hotel, La Porte, Ind. 





WANTED — By young printer of four years’ experience, 
position, under instruction, in first-class job office. California pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘CAL.,’”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW EDITION oF tat YOUNG JOB PRINTER.... 


BY S. M. WEATHERLY, CHICAGO, 


S now ready and for sale by all Typefoundries and 
nies | dealers in Printers’ Materials. BY MAIL, 50c. 


IT IS THE ONLY BOOK [FOR Apprentices 
iii ano YOUNG Printers 
Recommended by many foremen of the largest printing establishments 


in the country. Several thousand have been sold. inclose 50 cents to any 
Typefoundry or S. M. Weatherly, 115 Quincy Street, Chicago. 





ANTED —Job Printing Office, first-class. Will pay cash 
for same, but must be cheap. Give number of machines, amount of 
material, etc. Address C. M. LEAKE, Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED — Position by a first-class all-around printer and 

proofreader. Have had charge of one of the largest printing offices 
in the Northwest for the past five years. 
afraid of work. Address ‘‘M. A. W.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Situation by first-class cylinder pressman, capa- 
ble of doing fine cut and colored work and estimating on same. At 
present has charge of room. Address ‘‘G. H. W.,’” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED, PARTNER — A practical job printer, with a little 
. capital, capable of foremanizing a large job office, can secure an 
interest in one of the best job printing offices in the West. Out of debt, 
machinery and type in first-class shape. Reason for selling: proprietor 
getting too old to handle the business. Address ‘‘E. R.,”’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 








WE offer our line of Printers’ Supplies as a side line to an 

A 1 salesman traveling out of Chicago visiting the printing trade. A 
good man of capacity and activity can realize a good income. Our goods 
are all novelties, good sellers, and take wherever shown. No samples to 
carry. Big commission. State territory covered. All communications 
confidential. Also a resident man for Chicago. Address ‘‘MANUFAC- 


TURER,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


Am strictly reliable and not. 


TEREOT YPING-+: 


THE PAPIER MACHE PROCESS. 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 
Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 


A BOOK FOR STEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS, INVENTORS, 
AMATEURS, AND ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY 
AND ART OF STEREOTYPING. 

(HIS is the only book devoted exclusively to Papier Mache Stereotyping 
‘f) which has ever been published, and is an exhaustive treatise of the 

subject, containing fifty engravings of modern machinery and appli- 
ances, and detailed descriptions of all the best methods of werk in present 
use, including Cold Process Stereotyping, instructions for operating the 
Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection 
of Type used in Stereotyping, Suggestions for the operating and care of 
Stereotyping Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, etc., etc., and a 
complete list of unexpired gee pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and 
Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 


50 Illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Address all 


orders to THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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F. A. RINGLER GOMPANY, 
Improved Processes of 
<>  Photo-Enegraving om 
»« Electrotyping. | 4 
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 sciasasibgaell For the illustration of fine art and scientific publi- a 
ULC cations, books of travel, pictorial guides, catalogues, art 

magazines, newspapers, etc., the Ringler Process is unequaled, 
and is the most perfect Photo-Engraving method in use. 


Half-Tone Engravings can be produced from oil paintings, 
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catalogue, magazine and newspaper work. 


( water colors, photographs, sketches in wash, chalk, crayon, lead 
J a) pencil, or, in fact, anything from which a negative can be made. 
2} 
y E For Line Engraving we employ a staff of artists for drawing 
Z portraits, buildings, machinery, landscapes, and all description of 
J 


Many improvements which have been recently introduced 
have brought our processes to the highest point of perfection. 










Our facilities for the reproduction of engraved plates, elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes, surpass any establishment in the world. 


F. A. RINGLER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLATES FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES, 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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E call your attention to our Specimen Book of fine illustra- 
tions, head and tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


RECEIVED AT supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
: ~ These engravings can be adapted to illustrating magazines, 
World’s Columbian Exposition erie 8 8 P Pens . 
periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of 


oo POR.» 
the book is 11 x 14 inches, 172 pages, and we shall be pleased 
HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ' " . 
to sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on 
ELECTROTYPING. first order for cuts. 
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Received Highest Awards in all 


International Exhibitions from 
ac el] ar ate 
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Smiths & Jordan 
can mane Roundry 

































[,arsest Stoek of handsomely designed 


and accurately finished 
— [9 00k, J ob and 
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FROM THE BEST 


Gomplete Outfits furnished. AMERICAN 
| FOUNDRIES. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE PRINTERS’ QUARTERLY 


THE first number of the PRINTERS’ QUARTERLY is now ready 
for distribution. It contains specimens of STANDARD LINE type 
and explains some of the many advantages of this epoch-making 


“system. Even if you are not in a position to buy type now, 


you cannot afford to ignore the advantages accruing to such of 
your competitors as have outfits on this system. Investigate, 
study and convince yourself, so that when you are in the market 
for any material you can purchase to best advantage. Send in 
your name for our mailing list at once. We wish every printer 
of intelligence, whether he be proprietor, foreman or compositor 
to receive a copy. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 OLIVE ST. 9% 


ST. LOUIS 








OVER 1,100 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE 815.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 

‘in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE NO. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designed especially to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by 12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering sugges- 
tions in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only upon receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our goods. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 


Baltimore, Md. 


NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Elegant and Original 


Drawings 


for correct reproduction must not be made too 
minute, or the lines will run into solid blacks. 
To try the reduction that drawings will stand 


Every Printer and Artist 


should have a Reducing Glass. You need not 
consult the engraver as to how small you can 


make a cut—the glass will tell you. 
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address on receipt of 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., = = CHICAGO. 








(unmounted) mailed to any 


In a box securely packed. 
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1894 FANS panes rouners, ex. 


LINE... 
ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Fan samples by 
express, $2.50. Rebate on $35.00 order. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods 
in the U.S. Send for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <Q3> LTHOGRIPHERS, suas ant Pop af CO98AOR 


PEERLESS KG 











Successors to and Proprietors of COSSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Printing Machinery. 


AGENTS FOR 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
POWER PAPER CUTTERS ano 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES... 
TEMPORARY LOCATION: 


345 E. 44th Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


45> SEND FOR OUR LIST OF OVER ONE HUNDRED 
REBUILT PRINTING MACHINES. 





ROYLE'S ieiihes — 
MACHINES. 

RADIAL ARM, STRAIGHT- LINE AND OTHER KINDS. : 

OUR ROUTING CUTTERS As, esscuscryonste sed. °° 

SHOOT PLANES, DRILLS, } 


CIRCULAR anp JIG SAWS, TRIMMERS, 
AND MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 





Send for Circulars to 


ae JOHN ROYLE & SONS, . 
PATERSON, N.v. 





Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 
MEGILL’S PATENT 


Screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 





Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





The Black & Glawson 60’s 





w% OWER:::----- 
ERFORATOR 


Made in three sizes: 20-inch, 24-inch 
and 28-inch, 


Descriptive Circular and prices furnished on 
‘ application to 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 

















IMSFEE-CO. CIN. O 


IONEER PAPER STOCK GO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 824 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pace’, 





BATES’ ethan 
Bates’ Multiplex 4 vic Wackine 
Numbering Machine : 


FOR PAGING AND NUMBERING. 





Adapted to operate simultaneously two, three 
or more numbering heads, adjustable for ‘check 
and order numbering, etc. 


First-class mechanical construction. Greatly ] 
reduced prices. Send for circulars. 


BATES’ AKEG. CO. 
Edison Building, Broad Street, ..§ 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. . 











LONDON, ENG.— 28-29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND-— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best iu the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
| 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* | 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIG AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 


TRADE MARK. 





SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 





a: BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


BUYERS OF PAPER 
CAN SAVE BY sending to this oftice 


samples of Paper or Card- 
coceee MON EY board wanted, together 


with quantity and price they are willing to pay. 


IN OUR FREQUENT TRIPS 
AMONG THE MILLS 
We are often able to pick up remainders which 
the mills will trim to size and sell at less than 
market rate. This service is performed gratui- 
tously for subscribers to the 


American Paper Trade, 
For further particulars, address 
ANDREW GEYER, 
63 DUANE STREET. New York City. 








TE NEW RSET WIRE STITCHING MAGHINE 











SIMPLE. DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
THE VERY BEST. 
3 Soo — 
6 je r) 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| 
The Dredge Ruling Pen. 


EXTRA FINE LINES. 
NO MIXING OF INKS. 
BEST PEN MADE. 


A. DREDGE, Manufacturer, 
NEW YORK. 


RULING PENS. 





75 Gold St., - 








= A $1.00 SOUVENIR 
: FOR 50 CENTS. 


6™= is the Columbian Souvenir design, composed of brass 
' 6 rule, by Charles T. Peyton, Chicago, and exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. It is 22x30 inches in size, and printed in 
five colors. Suitable for framing. We have secured a number of 
copies and will sell same at 50 cents each, postpaid, securely packed 
in tube. If you have not ordered one, do not delay. 

Address all orders to 


I 7, THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
| (212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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Sursuy-Purdy 
Engraving Go. 


HALF-TONES 


6 xX 8 AND OVER, 18c. PER SQUARE INCH. 


SS Pf] & & 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


See Specimen on page 161. ELECTROTYPING. 
Write for Catalogue. SSeS 











ESTABLISHED 1878. rr : 
A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 


and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 











SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 
... PUBLISHED BY... 
W. JOHN STONHILL, - - 58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Every Newspaper Man 


should subscribe right away for 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
Present price, only $1.00 a year (weekly). 

Illustrated. Sample copy for stamp. 

‘“THE FOURTH ESTATE meets every 
promise made, and is crammed full of 
news and information of the most valu- 
able kind.’’—National Publisher and 
Printer. 


ERNEST F. BIRMINGHATI, Publisher, 
206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





The Color Printer 
ti BY J. F. EARHART. 


. @HE standard work on color print- 

ing in America. A veritable work 
of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of 
type matter, 90 color plates in two to 


twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. 
To produce a limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 
impressions. Book contains 166 colors, 
hues, tints and shades, produced by mix- 
tures of two colors each, with proportions 
printed below each. To use colors intel- 
ligently and effectively every printer and 
pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be ex- 
hausted. Order one at once. Price, 
postpaid, $12.50 per copy (former price, 
$15.00). Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Prat answer and an honest opinion, write to 
LUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Commenton- 





tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
epecial notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific wor! 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and Photosra: hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YorkK, 361 BROADWAY: 





There is no longer a question... 


as regards the need of advertising in 
order to be successful in business. 


‘*Bow and Where’’ is the real question that 
bothers the merchant. 


THE WESTERN ADVERTISER, 


a journal published at Omaha, Neb., is 

right on the ground and contains the 

most practical hints, treatise and sug- 

gestions on the art of advertising to 

be found in any journal published. 

To the Newspaper or Magazine publisher 7he 

estern Advertiser is one of the best 

mediums through which to reach new 
advertisers. 

RATES MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION. No busi- 

ness man can afford to be without this 

journal. Only$1.ocoper year. Address 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
312 Karbach Block, = = OMAHA, NEB. 


THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. 


PEeRcY J. T. SYMES, 
Manager. 





60 LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, E. C. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


THE EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER. 
| No American printer 


should fail to sub- 
scribe. 





_ Guaranteed Circula- 
tion, 10,000. 
3d. Monthly. | 
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Ye) 
The Union Printer. LEADER OF THE NORTHWEST. 





THE sani ~ ADVOCATE OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL The Typographical Review. 
The Best T ye - Yate Official Journal of Fifteenth District Union. 
e Best Trade Paper published in the East. 
P BRIGHT, Newsy, PROGRESSIVE. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: PerAnnum, - - socts. Six Months, - 25cts. | 
One Year, - - $1.00 Six Months, - - socts. Sample copies, 5 cts. 
WARREN C. BROWNE, ADDRESS: 
12 CHAMBERS STREET, ROOM 10, - - NEW YORK. TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, - Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 
















See 
—“THE “COLOR PRINTER” OFFER 


on page 174 


Now Ready! renee ‘The United States Paper-Maker. 


WL 


wis 

















The American Dictionary of ° anieate to the aa of Paper-Makers. 
Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
Printing And Hookmaking. annum. Single copies, 10 cents. ro The United States pa 


Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. 
Rates for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., : : 29 Park Row, New York. 


Royal Octavo, half-bound, 600 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$12.00 cash, delivered; no discount to anybody under any circum- 


t ; 
ee HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., Publishers 
126 AND 128 DUANE STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 























[| ’ ’ 2 6 | PUBLISH 
$a Revista Cipografica. eee 1 
THE ONLY Journal devoted to It circulates profusely throughout Mexico, Cen- \ 


tral and South America, and also in Spain. 
Manufacturers and dealers in Printers’ Material 
are invited to publish advertisements in this 
Conseape adence in Eagtish paper, and the publishers guarantee a good and 

solicited. profitable success. RATES MODERATE. 


Ep. M. VARGAS & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 
P. O. Box 34. YRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. 


Printing in Mexico. 





SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR; 
| 10 CTS. PER COPY. 



































Pm Largest Subscribed Circulation and the Largest \ Ait 


eee ae PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURKAL 
and Paper Trades’ Journal in the United Kingdom, is pos- e 
sessed by (QUARTERLY.) 


ege 7 
Subscription, two shillings per annum, post free. Postage 
The British Printer. stamps of any nationality received in payment. 
The acknowledged technical and artistic educator of the Pi tie soe erage hn ama ma Bookseller, pation, 
craft. < ewspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in fact, everyone intereste 
ConDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON, 1° directly or indirectly (and whois not?) in Printing and Paper 


Bi-Monthly. 12,c00 each issue. 7s. per year. Specimen ought to subscribe. Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, 
copy, 1s.6d. Post free. Heaps of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., JOHN SOUTHWARD, Eprror. 


‘* Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, - LONDON, E. 0. 7 | ¢ Ys LOUGHBOROUGH ROAD, - LONDON, ENGLAND. /7 
——— Sai } == — = = 
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Removal... LATHAM [MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


We beg to announce our removal to the 197 TO 207 S. CANAL ST. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN CHICAGO. 


PRINTERS’ #2 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in New and Secondhand Cylinder 


Springer Building, 197 to 207 South Canal 
Street, Chicago, where we have our office and 


factory in connection, and can look after all orders 


extended to us in a most satisfactory manner. silent Peewee, Teh Geta, ‘Wire Sietaane, Coon, 
Bias : ee ete ee Stands, Pulleys, Chases, Etc. Materials and Supplies. Book- 
An inspection of our plant is invited. binders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas Engines, Steam En- 
gines and Electric Motors. Such bargains never offered before. 
Latham Manufacturing 60 Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation and 

. appearance. 








A VALUABLE BOUND BOOK 5) 


{At the Gost of the Binding! “yore h" 





f — 
AVING on hand a number of copies of bound Volume IV, THE INLAND PRINTER (Oct., 


1886, to Sept., 1887), and desiring to dispose of same, we offer them to all wishing 
to add to their libraries this choice collection of valuable printers’ literature, at a rate which 
only covers the cost of the binding —viz: $1.25. Among the numerous articles found in this 
book, any one of which is worth more than its cost, we name these: 


Cost and Value of Presswork. Bronze Embossing. Manufacture of Gold Leaf. 
Printing in Gold Leaf on Silk. Hints on Plain Composition. Management of Inks. 
Printers’ Inking Rollers. Remedy for Electricity. Cost of Jobwork. 

How to Cut Tint Blocks. How to Lock up a Form. Outline Cuts for Newspapers. 
Notes on Wood Engraving. Interchangeable Type Bodies. Curious Facts about Papers. 
Type Composing Machines. Hints on Distribution. Paste that will Keep a Year. 
An Easy Way to Emboss. What a Copyright Covers. Photo-Engraving. 


Electrotype Matrices. 


Bound in half-russia back and corners, cloth sides, the book is certainly an acquisition 
to be proud of. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


SP ECIAL PREMIEM To anyone sending three yearly subscriptions (and $6.00) 
“)\( (e \ (AN . . . . . . . 
©©®O© or r FR ©©®@ to begin with the April issue, or six half-yearly subscriptions 
(and $6.00) to begin with the same issue, we will send one of these books as a premium. 


ADDRESS The [nland Printer Go. 


212 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





€ mbossing There has been a Demand 


FRO M for a work giving in a concise and easily understood 
way the methods for doing embossed work for cards, 


ZI N fe PLATES (( ) letter-heads, bill-heads and other small work. ‘To meet 


oO this demand we have had prepared the bcoklet men- 

A LITTLE PAMPHLET ( \ tioned herein. ‘The information is reliable, and will 
be found of value to all who desire to do this class of 

work, for which there is getting to be so much demand. 


giving instructions as to method 
of producing embossed work on 
ordinary job presses. Arranged ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


by a practical worker in the art. THE INLAND PRI NTER CO 
PRICE by mail, one dollar. 212-214 Monroe STREET, CHICAGO. 
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have Removed 


From their old quarters in SPRUCE STREET—which they have occupied for more 
than a quarter of a century— 


I O new and larger rooms in the 


MAY 1, 1894. 


POTTER BuILDING 


PARK ROW, N. Ye 








They are all Delighted! 


You will be, too, 
If you use 


Buffalo Printing Inks 





In all the qualities that please 
the printer and satisfy the 
customer, these Inks excel. 


Try them once and you will never buy 
any other. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





LATEST 
IMPROVED 


Printers Saw Table 


COMBINED WITH SHOOT BOARD. 


“as > é fOr === 7 wr 





FOR CUTTING ELECTROS, WOOD CUTS, BRASS RULE, METAL 
SLUGS, FURNITURE, REGLETS, ETC. 


Excellent in workmanship | Saw Table combined with shoot board, $75.00 


and substantially built. without shoot board, - 60.00 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND OCALERS IN 
Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 
FACTORY: BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BENEDICT 


We 

operate 

every method 

of making Plates or 
Illustrations for Letter-press 
Printing.— Correspondence solicited. 


ENGRAVER 


GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 


Half-tone and Line Etchers__.om 
Engravers and Electrotypers, 


175-177 S. Clark 
=~Street. 


CHICAGO 
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Tie IN2ANB PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





iu 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- | 


ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 


| Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 


cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. . 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Blum Co. (successors to Campbell & 
Co.), 66 and 68 Longworth st., Cincinnati, O. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Chicago. Also process engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington st., Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st.,San Francisco; 45and 47 Rosest., 
N. Y.; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 157 William st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 157 William st., New York 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to Fs South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street. Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 





«o> METAL FURNITURE. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 





AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved fron Case Stands. 


-— SEND FOR CIRCULAR ---+ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 


bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Will- | 


iam st., New York. The pioneer zinc etching 

company in America. 

est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for= 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manufac- 
turers and publishers requiring illustrations 
for catalogues or other purposes will find it 
to their advantage to write us for samples 
and estimates. Highest order of mechanical 
engraving. 


Photo-Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Color 
plates by our new process a specialty. Artis- 
tic color printing done. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. : 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Line and half-toneen- | 
graving of the highest character and in short- | 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘*Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 
Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Roches 


N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ‘‘ Patent’’ and ‘ Old Style’’ composition. 


Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


PRINTERS’ 


ter, 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street. Boston, 
Mass. \ 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
pointsystem. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New‘ York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Make | 


Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- | 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. MclLeester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president ; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agent 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 

oods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 

exas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., :4 Frankfort st., 
New York. Quads not copperfaced. 


Standard Typefoundry (successors to Illinois 
Typefounding Co.), 200-202 South Clark street, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, 
wood rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 

















4 rill , 


154 Mon Roe. St 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN. 1576, 







ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 





Zine Enéraving, 


Copper Half-Tone. 
Wax Engraving, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTER. 


-«» PONY SIZE... 


Unequaled for Simplicity, Strength, 
Accuracy and Convenience. 


BEST OF MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP THROUGHOUT. 


16-inch, $50 Boxing, $1.50 
19-inch, 65 . Boxing, 2.00 








For sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
Insist on the Challenge and you will | HUN HI LL ] 
not be disappointed. 


ADVANCE 
Lever Cutter. 


Greatest cutting capacity 
for the least money. 

Powerful leverage, mak- 
ing clean and easy cut. 

No cams, gears or springs 
to get out of order. 


22}4-inch, - - $90 
25 Be Os ie ccp it 110 

Crated, $2.00. Boxed, $3.50. 
30-inch, > 165 
<i - 200 


Crated, $3.50. Boxed, $5.00. 


For sale by all typefound- 
= _ ers and dealers. 
4 ent eee Insist on the ADVANCE 
as — and take no other. 


—_ a = 


— = . = 


The Challenge Machinery Co., ssrr‘eswer ss 
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Cylinder Press 


The best Press ever made for 
Country Newspaper Publishers. 





PATENTED JULY 26, 1892. 





(The Ideal Press ready for lowering tympan and taking an impression.) 


seoe FOR SALE BY.use 
ALL [YPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTING MACHINERY. 


No. 1—8-Column Folio or 5-Column Quarto, $200 
No. 2—g-Column Folio or 6-Column Quarto, 225 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Testimonials. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Sole Manufactirers. CHICAGO. 





How Wil Those Colors Look ? 


This is the question that bothers many printers, 
pressmen and others, when trying to decide on 
catalogue covers and other printed matter. 
best way to find out at small expense is to pur- 


chase one of 


White's Multi-Color Charts. 


A 6 by 12 book showing seventy-three different 
specimens of paper, each leaf printed: in six 
colors of ink—yellow, red, brown, green, blue 
and black — presenting thirty-two distinct effects 


on each specimen. 








@ ae 
Iam much pleased with your ‘‘ MULTI-COLOR CHART.” 

It meets a want. Every clerk who takes in orders, and 
READ every pressman who works in color, should have a copy. 

Please send me another, with bill, and much oblige, 
WHAT TWO Yours very truly, 

THEO. L. DEVINNE, New York. 

AUTHORITIES ON I consider the pening CHART eter 4 poet 

by you a very useful, novel and interesting study in color 
TYPOGRAPHY printing for the printer, and can readily see how its use ina 

printing office, countingroom and pressroom can be made 
SAY: to save both time and money. 


Very truly yours, 


ee a SL Pee. ee ah 
80 Cts. 


A. MCNALLY, Chicago. 


x“ THE INLAND PRINTER 6O., 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United 
States or Canada on receipt of price... 


(Former price was $1.00.) 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED, SO ORDERS SHOULD BE 
PLACED EARLY. 











©6006000000906 





EVERY EMPLOYING PRINTER 


SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
THESE BOOKS. 





The 





AMONG THOSE WHO ARE NOW USING THE CHARTS 
WE NAME: 

L. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Little & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Swinburne Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Plimpton Envelope Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Mich. 

Canada Printing Ink Works, Toronto, Canada. 

The Geo. Bishop Eng. Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Porter Printing Co. Moline, Ill. 

Herbert Fitch & Co., London, Eng. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 

C. B. Woodward Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James McMillen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Co, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Moss Engraving Co., New York. 
Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


©9000000000000 


























214 Monroé Street, GHIGAGO. 
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The... 


MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
ap— COMPANY. 
__ wipe: and se @aterial. 


OOOO 





Raa ae RS 





Manufacturing Foundries. 


MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Successor to JAS. 
CONNER’S SONS, New York City. 

DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. 

CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 

ALLISON & SMITH FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohic. 

CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BENTON-WALDO TYPE FOUNDRY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CLEVELAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. 

JOHN RYAN TYPE FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 

ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 





eT ELE RET 
\ mackellar, Smiths @] 
\ jordan Foundry, | 
















Branches. 7 Manufactured by these , 
o cs <= @& 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 2s 13 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. sa TWELVE FOUNDRIES a se 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, Be {£2 
Sutele, Ni. ¥. e Furnished by any one of them $5 






MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
Chicago, Ill 

MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. 

MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 

MARDER, LUSE & CO, FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 

THE DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Denver, Colo. 

PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, Portland, Ore. 


Selling Agents, 


DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
DAMON & PEETS, New York City. 

F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York City. 

GOLDING & CO., Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Louisville, Ky. 

R. W. HARTNETT & BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NELSON, CHESMAN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. B. PEASE, Detroit, Mich. 

H. L. PELOUZE & SON, Richmond, Va. 

TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Ont. 

TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Winnipeg, Man. ALL TYPE MAN U FACTURE D F ROM 
DOMINION TYPE FOUNDING CO., Montreal, Can. 

THE SCARFF & O’CONNOR CO., Dallas, Texas. am 

M. P. McCOY, London, Eng. COPPE R ALLOY METAL. 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Ltd., Melbourne and Sydney, 


and by the Branches and 
Selling Agents. 






Ywg 2 UOsIIV | 











Australia. 
a... ~ ef) PRESSES, | PAPER CUTTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF oe FOLDERS, WIRE STITCHERS, 
coal C R Cu a E S CASES, GALLEYS, 
GAS AND GASOLINE STANDS, FRAMES, 
ENCINES My CABINETS, IMPOSING STONES, 
° i LABOR-SAVING MATERIAL, 
o* epi PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, Etc. 


2-8 
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A. ZEESE & SONS’ 
Announcement. 


( UNDERSIGNED desire to inform the Trade and the Public generally that they have established themselves in large 
and commodious quarters at 300-306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, and are now prepared to execute all orders for 


Photo=-process Engravin g (Half-tone, Zinc Etching and Color Work), 
Electrotyping, Map and Wood Engraving. 


As we have equipped our establishment with the very best modern labor-saving machinery, apparatus and appliances, and 
employ a large force of skilled and experienced artisans, all under proper guidance of experts in their various departments, 
we possess unequaled facilities to furnish in the promptest manner Superior Grades of Work at fair Competitive Prices. 

The business will be under the management of the well-known pioneer in electrotyping and kindred branches in Chicago, 
Mr. A. ZEESE, who possesses a lifelong experience in, and intimate practical knowledge of all the details of the business. He 
was the founder of the firm of A. Zeese & Co. in 1861, and up to 1889 its sole manager. It is well known that, starting from 
modest beginnings, he built up one of the largest and best appointed establishments in the country, whose reputation extended 
far and wide. The business, well under way, so as to require no particular effort to continue it, and Mr. A. Zeese desiring some 
relief, he decided to sell out in 1889 in order to travel abroad and take a much needed rest after nearly thirty years of close 
application to business. 

The great development of the photo reproduction processes in late years, their constantly growing importance, and an 
anxiety to again give the trade the benefit of his years of experience, have induced Mr. Zeese to return to the activities of 
business life, and to reassume the position he filled with so much energy and success in years past. 

We mention below the various departments we intend to operate, to familiarize our patrons with what we are able to do: 


Half-tone Copper — = —— 
Etching wasn Trawings, water 


color and oil paintings. 
This process is especially adapted for illustrating books, 
magazines, fine art and scientific publications, etc. Plates 
for color work will be one of our specialties. 


Photo Zinc Etching or ---: especially 
H ° adapted for the 
L ine Eng r aving reproduction of 


pen and ink drawings, wood cut prints, crayon drawings, 
autograph letters, type work, etc. 


For the production of rail- 


Map Engraving. road, state and county maps, 
diagrams, dress charts and real estate plats. 


. For certain classes of 
Wood Engraving. work, such as machinery 
and various mechanical subjects, fine wood engraving is 
still preferred to many reproduction processes. We are 
fully prepared to fill orders for this at short notice, and at 
fair rates. 





We employ a well selected 
staff of first-class artists for 
drawing and designing of por- 
traits, buildings, machinery, 
landscapes, and every description of work required for 
catalogues, magazines and newspapers. 


Designing and 
Drawing. 


Electrotyping. Having been the pioneer of 


this business, as well as of many 
of those above mentioned, here in Chicago, and having a 
intimate practical knowledge of its every detail, we will keep 
in the front in the future as we did in the past. We have 
added various important features in this line, such as pro- 
ducing duplicates from half-tone plates, deep and sharp, 
cast perfectly true on the face, needing zo finishing by 
punching or hammering. Also, producing curved Electros 
of any given diameter, absolutely perfect. Our molding, 
casting and finishing facilities enable us to do work of the 
largest size. 


Advise us as to your needs in our line and we will promptly furnish estimates with particulars. Correspondence solicited. 
We hope to be favored with a share of vour patronage, and shall endeavor to execute all orders in the promptest manner 


and at the lowest prices consistent with first-class work. 


Yours respectfully, 


A. ZEESE & SONS. 


BE CAREFUL TO ADDRESS ALL MAIL INTENDED FOR US: 


A. ZEESE & SONS, 300-306 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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LUST RaTIGnSig 


BY EVERY MODERNE 
F-TONE. #*%, 
TO-ENGRAVING) 











HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





wert 
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Twenty-two Specimens of 
Bill-head Composition 


NY IY INV IST ty, 
PNINFNTNSN 
4 
7 7X 
VA 
zx 7x 
Ww Ww 
» 
Ww 
7x 
WwW 
7x 


III IIS 


FRINFNARIN 


SAAT“ 


Ay 
>. 

\ 
>. 

‘\ 
7x 
iW 
>. 

\ 
>, 

ay 
>. 

\ 
> 


AD 


e ' 
“s » 
24 


VA 


NANA 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BILL-HEAD COMPETITION 
PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER.... 


7x 
y @ 
“ 


N4 
7x 
NY 
7x 
72 
7x 

OA 
7x 


Time of composition on each specimen. Practical 
specimens, forming a nucleus for a valuable collection. 


PRICE: Unbound, 25 cents, postpaid; 
In Substantial Portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. 


Twenty-two Specimens of 
Bill-head Composition 


, ANANANANANINA 
DRORTRERE NERO R OREN 


N ess CONTRIBUTIONS TO BILL-HEAD COMPETITION 
oO. 4 PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER.... 





ZN 
ASSO 
2 <i 


£ “> C “ ‘ 
LNLNLNLALNLNLANLNLN 


Time of composition on each specimen. Practical 
specimens, forming a nucleus for a valuable collection. 
PRICE: Unbound, 25 cents, postpaid ; 
In Substantial Portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. 


The above sets of specimens give many ideas as to type 
composition. Every one is different from the rest in the set. 
No. 1 contains mostly plain designs; No. 2 are more orna- 
mental. You should have these. Be sure and specify which 
set is wanted. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





Tue Orro Gas ENcine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Latest Paper Gutters 


J EEE 








mr 


TTT 


aH} 


Write for Description, THE W. 0. HIGKOK MFG, 60. 


THE [EADING ESTABLISHMENT Y ») 


ANYTHING 


-in the 


[ NGPAVING: 


Y 


A|F TONE 


Vio TIVYCS 
a4 


Ny 


q SPECIALLY LOW RATES 





Price and Points .. . | HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Dick’s 


Seventh Mailer. 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFa.o, N. Y. 








bole it mere 
Suppl os % 


ZINC & ©PPER PLATES, Sit 


2.9 WARREN + F 


NEW YORK 


























PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 i in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 8x12i in.; with throw-off, $120 
“  ‘Sx1e 600 85 “9X13 140 
“ 9x13 ‘ “ 750 “ 100 “a 10x15 “ce “ce “oo 175 
“oe IoxI “ “ “ce 35 “ec IIXI7 “oc 
Steam Fixtures, $12. male Fountain, $12. Boxed and deliyered in New York City free. 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as ’ for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





“The Ideal 
Country 
Weekly Newspaper.” 


Vice-President Goudy, in closing his admirable 
paper on the above subject, read at the annual meet- 
ing of The Illinois Press Association, at Chicago, in 
February, said: 

“Finally, let the paper be accurately folded, as 
slovenly work in this particular is sure to create a 
disparaging impression in the mind of a subscriber, 
leading him to conclude the publisher considers his 
production of poor value, and so it is likely to be 
received.” 

This will hold good not only in country weeklies 
but in any class of newspaper publication. The day 
of machine folding and the pasted-and-cut quarto in 
all offices with a circulation exceeding one thousand 
(1,000) is near at hand, and the loose supplementary 
sheet must go. 

We are building a line of machines adapted to 
the wants of the country newspaper and the line covers 
the whole field. We can furnish, at a nominal price, 
any combination needed in newspaper and periodical 
work. Attachable to press or hand feed. 


Our Printery Power Bench Saw 


At $25.00 is a fine tool. We furnish it with Rip, 
Cut-off and Metal Saws. ‘Top elevates for groov- 
ing and channeling. Side guide for ripping and 
circle guide for cut-off, miter and bevel sawing. 
Has yoked journal boxes and steel arbor. 


Our Self-Indexing Electro Cabinets 


Have come to stay. ‘They go slow, but they are 
missionaries irrepressible in a good cause. Reports 
are favorable. 


The Bennett “Label Sticker” 


At $15.00 is “ 
in price. 


és 


all right,’’ and with ‘‘the times”’ 


The “ Unique” 
Wrapping and Addressing Machine 


Is moving along the even tenor of its way, doing 
all we claim for it and winning friends. It’s the 
youngest of our family, particularly precocious 
and promising. 


The Rockford Folder Co. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


... Beginning in 1883 


LLECTING an inexhaustible mass of information from a variety of sources and prac- 
tical experiences of infinite value, THE INLAND PRINTER’S volumes now contain a 


wealth of material which to printers cannot be overestimated. The index to each volume 








INLAND PRINTER INDEX, VOLS. I[—X1I. 


23 





A Few Hints on the Bookbinding Art, iii, 214. 

A New Process to Produce Half-tint Relief Plates, ii—1, 30. 

Art in Newspaper Illustrating, vii, 978. 

A Word About Folding Machines, vii, 205. 

Best Way to Wash Type, vii, 300. 

Colors and Color Printing, iv, 396. 

Eminent Living Printers, vii, 225. 

Employers’ Responsibility Toward Boys, vii, 968. 

Eyes and Eyesight of Printers, ix, 1037. 

Foreman and Apprentice, viii, 294. 

Homely Talks on How to Succeed, v, 156. 

How to Make Gold Leaf Adhere to Leather, ix, 6. 

How to Run a Newspaper, viii, 316. 

Laying and Arrangement of Cases, vii, 481. 

Management of a Printing Office, vi, 465. 

Make Good Rollers for Good Work, ix, 195. 

PAPER — 
Combination Letter-head and Envelope, x, 64. 
Comparative Weights of Standard Papers, i—7, 7. 
Effect of White Paper Upon the Eyes, iv, 320. 
How to Calculate Weight of Paper, iii, 421, 572. 
Methods in Use Before Invention of Paper, ii, 435. 
Paper Prices for Many Years, iii, 186. 

Photo-Engraving Screen Plates, viii, 220. 

Practical Notes on Color Work, x, 210. 

Preparation of Copy, vii, 483. 

Printing Process Plates in Colors, xi, 240. 

Profit Sharing in Printing, xi, 117. 

RECIPES — 


Blacking Drawings Made Upon a Photographic Print, iii, 507. 


Brilliant Black Ink, iii, 66. 
Elastic Mucilage, iv, 228; vi, 357. 
Glazed Printing Inks, v, 207. 
How to Clean Rubber Blankets, viii, 175. 
How to Make Copying Paper Water-tight, iii, 67. 
Mastic for Fixing Stereotype Plates on Wood, iii, 241. 
Paste That Will Keep a Year, iv, 384. 
Preservative for Rollers, ii, 565. 
Removing Oil Stains From Paper, i—7, 9. 
To the Apprentice in the Composing Room, ix, 505. 








having been found inadequate for 
ready reference, a complete index 
of the whole series of volumes has 
lately been compiled. 

The intention, at first, in pre- 
paring the index was the conven- 
ience of the publishers, but it has 
been since considered that a larger 
number of copies than at first con- 
templated might be issued to the 
advantage and profit of subscribers 
and others. It is estimated that 
the index will make in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred pages, in 
the form of which a sample is sub- 
mitted herewith. It will be neatly 
bound in cloth, if the plan in con- 
templation is carried out. 

If we receive not less than 
200 subscribers to the work it 
will be proceeded with. Appli- 
cation can be made according to 
the accompanying form : 





In consideration of receiving The Inland Printer 
Index, Vols. J to XII, at the reduced rate of 
$7.50 for advance subscription, I inclose on ac- 
I cecnncasmnnes (50c. or over) and agree to 
remit balance MuUe........0-:... ($7 or under) 
upon receipt of notification that work is com- 
plete and ready for delivery. 


I tn scscsncsnncnsesessirtansinacnces 











This offer will remain open for 
four months from date, at the end 


of which time if our stipulation has not been complied with all moneys subscribed will be 
refunded and the enterprise dropped. So soon as the requisite subscriptions are received the 
work will be proceeded with. $2.00 per volume will be the price of the book to other than 
advance subscribers. 





The Inland Printer Company, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LAST..:. B ABGOCK’S 


BUT BY NO MEANS 


LEAST! ” LATEST SUCCESS 





srivitisst = 
SIZE OF BED INSIDE BEARERS, 26 X 82. 


Veo’ OPTIMUS 


POSSSSSSOBOOOSOSOOY 


larger presses of this class, has a superior 
table distribution, and is the 


EQUAL OF ALL 
OTHER PRESSES IN 
WORKMANSHIP 

Besides possessing special features SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


BE SURE AND SEE THIS PRESS and 
you will never consider a proposition on 
any other. 





This new two-revolution press, which is being 
rapidly introduced in many of the best 
printing offices in the country, is accom- 
plishing the most satisfactory results. In 
addition to a speed of 


Three Thousand 
per hour ... 


it is supplied with the convenient front 
delivery which has made famous the 


7QOOOO SSO 9 OO 888 OO00r 


evconeose weve. DADOOOK PPINGING PFESS MIC. 60. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, NEW LONDON, GONNA. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


wze— CHICAGO, AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 


QSOSSO9S9990069 
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BYRON WESTON 60. 


CELEBRATED 









edger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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‘ Do You or any of your Customers 


Expect to be Married ? 
We make a specialty of Wedding Cards and 
Invitations, guaranteeing the latest styles and ; 


the best workmanship. 

Shall You or any of Your Customers 

Go Away for the Summer ? () M PA N ¥ 
If so, come to headquarters for a supply of 


Engraved Cards and Correspondence Station- 
ery embossed with monogram or address. 


© | m—— 9516-218 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


QU 





| | 
| Everything in | 
eB eH Used by 2 


Qy | — | The Printer, 
“6a” S> ‘The Publisher, 


The Stationer. 
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Also a Complete Stock of 


Printers’ Fancy Stationery 


. Envelopes _... A SPECIALTY .... 
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‘* Commercial Cards 
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= <> >|| 
= ‘. Cardboards yp ay 
= y Flat and Ruled aq 
z . Blotting Papers y age “a 
- a x « Writing Papers. ~ 
= . Strawboards ¥ 4 
= <- > 
= D a 
2 .. Wrapping Papers < Ledger Mills, Butler Mills, @ 
= : < General Ledger, . Mascot Mills, G| 
= . ] 
= . Twines & Royal Crown Linen, Puritan Mills, +7] 
= py P SI} 
= : on.as <— Cary Linen, World’s Fair Mills, ~77) 
= . Building Papers x Standard Mills Ledger, +> 
= - Btc x Old Time Linen, St. Charles Mills, +> 
= : : < Crane’s Linen, | Peerless Mills, Sa 
= ¥ Crane’s Bond Papers, Colored Writings, +> 
2 aay Write for Prices and Catalogue. x Florence Mills, | Manila Writings, @ 
= Brother Jonathan Bond Papers. FF 
=A & 
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L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


When you want a [,awyer 


‘elie 





























Mills Established 
...at Adams, Mass., 1850. 


ADAMS, MASS. 





Do you ask all the attorneys you know to 
make a bid and then employ the cheapest? 
The same principle applies to the selec- 
tion of paper for your blank books. A 
few cents per lb. represents the difference 
between paper that can be relied upon to 
resist time, and the wear of daily use, and 
that which will prove defective and a 
source of annoyance by leaves becoming 
torn, blurring when erasures are made, etc. 

We make a specialty of Ledger Paper 
for blank books, use only the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings from shirt fac- 
tories, linen fiber. Time and age do not 
deteriorate these papers. 

Ask your stationer or blank book 
maker for our brand. Each sheet of 
Ledger Paper made by us has our name 
watermarked in sheet: 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Linen Ledger Paper. 
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Sets and 
Distributes 
‘German Type 
As well as 
English. 


HE SE 
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"Thorne Typesetting Machine. 





ee re 


Saves 50 per cent over Handwork. 
Distributes Automatically. 


Produces First-class Typographical 
Results. 


Does not Require a Machinist. 


Not an Experiment, but a Perfected 
Machine. 
Simplest Machine in Use. 


im successful and profitable operation on best dailies, 

weeklies, magazines and in most prominent book 
offices in the country, as for instance: New York 
Evening Post, Hartford Post, Portland (Me.) Press, 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times, Richmond (Va.) State, 
Joliet (Ill.) News, New York Churchman, New York 
Evangelist, Boston Christian Register, Chicago In- 
terior, The Ram’s Horn of Chicago, Atlantic Monthly, 
Forum, Current Literature, Romance, American Press 
Association, Street & Smith, New York ; Publishers 
Printing Co., New York; Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago, etc., etc. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THESE MACHINES. 


We Furnish our Newspaper Customers with 
Superior Type, all Nicked for Machines. 


Statement of work done on Three 7-point Thorne Machines in the office of the New York Evening Post, a four weeks of veninn 1893 : 














TEAM No. tI. 


DATE. ; 
Time | 
run, 
h. m 
December 15... 66s], 8 80 
4 Peery 6 40 
e Resatcvwine ois 
= emcticeie 5 20 
6 6 15 
i PORTER 6 50 


Total for week.. 40 50 


December - EE eT ae 
eee Pee 5 10 
BS anys 7 30 
ar ae 7 25 
Pe ect yee 
Bais dena ae 7 30 


Total for week.. 42 25 


For Terms, Circulars, etc., address 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





NNNNOUS 


> 
nN 














TEAM No. I. TEAM No. 2. TEAM No. 3. 
DATE. aa gon SOAR, CEE) 

Time | Ems Time | Ems Time | Ems 

run. | _ set. run. set. run. set. 

| | 
h. m. h. m. | h. m. 

December 15........ 7 30] 53,500 7 15 | 48,500 7 00} 43,750 
os IG... se es 5 30] 37,250 5 35 | 37,500 5 20} 34,500 

|: - eae 7 20] 52.750 7 20 | 47,750 7 45 | 46,000 

1Q.... «- 6 30| 48,250 6 50] 45,500 6 45 | 44.750 

pee ee 7 10} 50,500 7 10) 45,250 6 50} 44,000 

ZI ccccces 7 X10 52,000 7 10 49,000 7 20{ 45,750 

Total for week.... 41 10 | 294.250 I 20] 273,500 41 00 | 258,750 
December 22... .... 7 10} 53,500 7 30 52,750 7 30 49,500 
wi - ee 4 20 32,000 4 25 28,250 4 30 25,750 
See 6 10 44,250 6 25 | 41,250 6 30 39,750 

~ 9 CT 6 00 46,500 6 10 44,750 6 05 39,750 

Passe 6 10] 46,500 6 30 43,500 6 15 40,750 

| Total for 5 days... .s+, 29 §0| 222,750 31 00 | 210,500 30 50 195,500 


T horne T ypesetting Machine Co. 


139 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





Cet 


See ve 
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FIRST-CLASS 


BOND PAPER. 











MAGNA CHARTA BOND 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 





W. H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass., carry Magna Charta*Bond 
Envelopes in stock in three weights and all sizes. 


CUNNINGHAISI, CURTISS & WELCH, San Francisco, Cal., carry in stock 
Magna Charta Bond in Flats, Folded Papers, Tablets and Envelopes. 


AMERICAN PAD & PAPER CO., Holyoke, [ass., carry in stock Magna 
Charta Bond Tablets in all sizes and regular weights. 











FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 

{7 \)O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only process 
ef 1) adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Complete outfits, 
$15.00 and upwards, according to size. A simple machine 
renders previous knowledge of engraving unnecessary for the reproduction 
ofcuts. With outfitslocal papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping machinery, 
power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the best on the 
market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 


HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
2 Printers’ 
~ Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 


















Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 


Cases ___nensaane 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Cat.logues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 


KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

. | ‘ rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
- tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 


Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 


{JESTLOGK 


WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 








The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountrg. 
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WE DO NOT MAKE 


THE CHEAPEST...... sut L HE BEST 


~~ Printers’ Rollers ~= 


cASTHE ORIGINAL GATLINGS,” COINING THE PHRASE OF 


RRRERR “Machine-Cast Printers’ Rollers” 


FOR THE PRODUCT. 






These Rollers give BETTER presswork with 


LESS LABOR=«« 


than the old style. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers, Composition, etc., 
49-51 Rose Street. et eendiaieae 





NEW YORK. 








ht. W. TAYLOR, GEO, H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. Mix, 


ILLINOIS PAPER OOMPANY.| Geo. H.Taylor & Co. 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago, wnotesace PD APER: =e 


SPECIALISTS IN 
207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 








Book, Cover, DOCUMENT, ROPE AND 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


No. 1 MANILA Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No. 1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
AND No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, Whiteand Tinted, Roll Manila, 
i Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Western Agents for the unrivaled PARKER’S | Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 


Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


BLOTTING. A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 





TREAS. AND MANAGERS 


Chicago 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKDIN STREET, 


@ ? * CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. GEO. D. FORREST, Secretary. 
Dick 4s Seve ntb Mai ler. A. T. HODGE, Vice-PRESIDENT. WALTER C. GILLETT, 
SS | z 


een ee 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. TELEPHONE NO. 251. CHICAGO. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burra.to, N.Y 





Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 












war 
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THIS IS NOT PI 


Nor..is.it..al.attempt..at..being..odd..or.funny. ..It_.is. simply 
a..specimen..of. STANDARD. LINE. TYPE... Notice..that_all 
faces.line..at.the..bottom.... Of..course..you..would.not.use 
your..type..in.this..manner,..but..you..can..readily..see..the 
advantage..of having. it..allline... All. different. faces..on.one 
body..if STANDARD. LINE..willline.with..each_otherand 
with_leaders, .a7d_..they.:.will.line..with..allother.sizes_or 
6-to-pica. brass..rwle..by..means.of. regular. leads..and_.slugs. 
These. are. but..a.few..of.the..advantages. which. enable.the 
printer..to..make..and..save..money.by..using..our.type........ 
If..you..wish..to..keep..abreast..of..the times..send..for..a.copy 
of.the. PRINTERS’ QUARTERLY.................... 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
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x Operates every method 
* 


of making plates or illustrations 
for letter-press printing. Half-tone and 
Photo-Zine Etchings, Wood, Metal and Map 
Engraving and Electrotyping. 


ENGRAWER 


Prices lowest consistent with quality. 
Facilities and capacity unexcelled. Send for 
estimates and samples. 
GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 
175-177 S. CLARK ST. 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
Make exclusively high grade 


loft-dried Papers. Product, 
They are the largest manu- 27 Tons 
facturers of these goods in Daily. 


the world. 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
— promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
esired. 


Their... . Possess all known merits as 
Ledger Papers, to durability, strength, 
Bond Papers, writing surface, color and 
Linen Papers, general appearance. 
Teer oc ss 


\ Arethe Papers par excellence 
for business stationery. 
Their writing qualities are 
perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 


White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, antique or 
smooth finish, 


Their .... 
Wedding Bristols Are the very best goods to 
, . : be had for all purposes, 
Mill Bristols, where cardboard is re- 


in both white and tints, and in many quired. 
gradings of quality, 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 
approach them in this respect. 


WHITING PAPER CO. 
238-240 Adams St., CHICAGO, 


Carry in stock a full line of these Papers. Write them for Samples 
and Prices 
WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 
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You Will..... 
Make No Mistake 


IF YOU SEND TO 


(ANE BROS. & 60. 


179 Monroé St., GHIGAGO, 
406 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, 


FOR 


Book Binders’ 
Supplies, 


PAPER LEATHER 
COVER PAPERS, Etc. 





CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTER. 


++» PONY SIZE... 


Unequaled for Simplicity, Strength, 
Accuracy and Convenience. 


BEST OF MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP THROUGHOUT. 


16-inch, $50 . Boxing, $1.50 
19-inch, 65 . Boxing, 2.00 


For sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 


Insist on the Challenge and you will 
not be disappointed. 














ADVANCE 
Lever Cutter. 


Greatest cutting capacity 
for the least money. 
Powerful leverage, mak- 
ing clean and easy cut. 
No cams, gears or springs 
to get out of order. 
22'4-inch, - - §$ 90 
25 yi x, 110 
Crated, $2.00. Boxed, $3.50. 
30-inch, - 165 
33 “* - 200 
Crated, $3.50. Boxed, $5.00. 
For sale by all typefound- 
ers and dealers. 


a Insist on the ADVANCE 
_— and take no other. 


wane” 


The Challenge Machinery C0., smgcwsetwem | 
















Cylinder Press 


The best Press ever made for 
Gountry Newspaper Publishers. 





PATENTED JULY 26, 1892. 





(The Ideal Press ready for lowering tympan and taking an impression.) 


seer FOR SALE BY... 
ALL JYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTING MACHINERY. 


No. 1—8-Column Folio or 5-Column Quarto, $200 
No. 2—9-Column Folio or 6-Column Quarto, 225 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Testimonials. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Sole Manufactirers. 
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(ILLUSTRATIONS) 


BY EVERY MODERNE 





ALF-TONE, #*& 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING} 
siatg) ZINC-ETCHING.S 








F OLDING SOMETHING YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT. 
MACAINI S LARGEST OUTPUT OF FOLDING MACHINES. 





Your own interests will suggest hat you should, 
| «6G 
at least, send for our Catalogue before buying = eS 
~S 


a Folding Machine. 


ELECTRICITY FOR REGISTERING SHEETS IS 


HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


HIGHEST. GRADE .MACHINERY. “ 


Dexter Folder Company, 
~~ FULTON, N. Y. 


OFFICES: NEw YorRK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, and LONDON, ENGLAND. 





LaleS! PerfOratOl. cesicx’ xo 


28-inch. 30-inch. MAKE. 


FOOT POWER. || EASY TO RUN. 
STEAM POWER. | EASY TO SHARPEN PUNCHES. 


a oes 


ome pritiias 


EVERY NECESSARY FOR A 


BOOK BINDER or PAPER RULER. 











NEW - CHAMPION - PRES 


ld 














Paith LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
|, PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
ae 8x12 “ oe 600 as. 85 “ 9x13 “oe “ce “ 140 
“ 9x13 “ oe 750 “ 100 “ IOXI5 “es “oc “oe 175 


“ “ sc “ 


‘“ sone“ ‘* 3,000“ 135 11X17 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 

Eastest running; simple in construction, the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 

Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Polo Fira ¢ 


Supplies 


ZINC & OPPER PLATES, Si t 


29 WARREN ST. 


NEW YORK 

















€;mbossing 


FROM 
ZINC PLATES ( 
A LITTLE PAMPHLET UN 
giving instructions as to method \ 


of producing embossed work on 


There has been a Demand 


for a work giving in a concise and easily understood 
way the methods for doing embossed work for cards, 
letter-heads, bill-heads and other small work. ‘To meet 
this demand we have had prepared the booklet men- 
tioned herein. ‘The information is reliable, and will 
be found of value to all who desire to do this class of 
work, for which there is getting to be so much demand. 


ordinary job presses. Arranged ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


by a practical worker in the art. 


PRICE by mail, one dollar. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe STREET CHICAGO. 





Bice —~ VEIN 
X PAG 


| “American 
process Engaving 
By 





Modern Engravers for the 
/ Production of Plates for 


the Printing Press. 


248 RAGE STREET. 
CINCINNATI. O. 
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ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING BY POWER. 


The JONSON Engraved Steel Ble Embossing Press, 


The first and only Embossing Press in operation which successfully 


INKS,. WIPES. AND . STAMPS . ENGRAVED . STEEL . DIES . BY . POWER, 


Producing results never obtained on the hand press now in use ; operating dies almost impossible to wipe and 
stamp by hand, at a speed only limited by ability of boy or girl to feed, and 


AT THE COST OF ORDINARY PRINTING OR LESS, 


opening an almost unlimited field. 


ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING for Letter Heads, Envelopes, Cards, Announcements, Folders, Catalogue and other 
Covers, Fine Labels, the better class of Advertising Novelties, and all kinds of Commercial Stationery. Is equal to and 
in many cases more striking and effective than expensive Steel Plate Engraving. With the Johnston Steel Die Emboss- 
ing Press, Steel Die Engraved Letter Heads, Envelopes, Cards, etc., etc., can be furnished to compete with lowest Litho- 
graphing prices, and one machine at small outlay earns more than several cylinder presses costing thousands of dollars. 


_— 
eo) 
eo) 








Any Stationer or Printer without previous 
knowledge or experience in the Art, can, by 
putting in one or more Johnston Embossing 
Presses at small outlay, have 


A Complete Steel Die Embossing 
and Engraving Plant, 


furnishing the finest work and the latest designs, 
also submitting to his customers sketches show- 
ing the latest and most original designs, without 
going to the expense of employing Engravers, 
Designers or experienced workmen. 


ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
In which only the best Steel Die Engravers 
in the country are employed, will furnish 
Steel Dies at the lowest possible cost. 


DESIGNING DEPARTMENT, 
In charge of one of the best Sketch Artists 
in this country, will furnish original pencil 
or pen-and-ink sketches, to be submitted to 
customers at nominal cost. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Will furnish Wiping Paper in various width 
rolls, different color Inks already mixed, 
Varnish specially prepared, etc., etc., in fact 
everything pertaining to Engraved Steel 
Die Embossing. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Furnishing all information regarding the 
Art, also advising from time to time any 
new discoveries in effects of designs, colors, 
counters, etc., that will in any way be of 
value to Press users or the further develop- 
ment and advancement of the Art. 











The above departments are for the benefit 
of Johnston Embossing Press 
users only. 





For Terms of Sale or Rental, also Samples of Work, or other information, apply to 


THE JOHNSTON EMBOSSING MACHINE CO. 


P. 0. Box 1965. Cines, “enneied nn vk” ...-. 33 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 4180 Cortlandt. 
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A FREE PUFF. 








The sublime faith which Brother Shepard has uniformly held in 
the far-reaching influence of Tue [nLanp Printer has always appeared 
to us as one of those beautiful mental illusions which ought not 
to be harshly met nor needlessly opposed. We have thought of it, 
betimes, as like the vagaries of mild dementia; the public is not 
injured thereby, whilst the patient is not likely to be troublesome! 

But now “we see the error of our ways,” and since receiving 
the many responses to the suggestion” which we offered in the last 











issue, we are prepared to admit that the mail-list of Tue INLAnp 
PRINTER reaches beyond the corporate limits of Chicago; that there 
are SOme. printers who read advertisements as well as make 
them, and consequently that there must have been a fair logical basis 
for the faith of our friend. 

Verily, as said Dr. Draper, ‘A false theory,” applied either to a 
publisher or a machine, “always contains within itself the germ of its 
own destruction.” 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


BRANCH OFFICE: Temple Court Building, 


262 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


** The said suggestion was that you send for our Embossed 
and Illustrated Catalogue of Platen Printing Presses, Emboss- 
ing Presses and Paper-box Cutting and Creasing Presses. 
It is not intended for Amateurs, Moss-backs, or ‘‘ Good 
enough”’ Printers; but to those who care to learn about 
Presses from which ‘‘ false theories’ have been eliminated, 
we shall be glad to send it promptly on application. 
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Brown & Carver ~ 
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CUTTERS 
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bg SSgS"\ ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
GE BANGS 

oN SHOX’ THE MOST 


ACCURATE AND RAPID 
PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES 

IN THE MARKET. ‘ 
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Oswego Machine Works, ote Manufacturers, 





Oswego, New York. 





Round-Hlole Perforating Rules 


FOR USE ALONG WITH TYPE. 








NEW STYLE, ROUND HOLE, 


OLD STYLE, STRAIGHT LINE, 


o Styce B. 


Ceoeeeccceseccccccesessccoseoseoceseces STYLE C, 


Rules, made in two styles, Band C. These Rules are designed to be 

set up with type, and consist of four-point brass space lines, in which 
hardened steel pins have been inserted and soldered. The perforation is 
made at the same time as the impression is taken. After the form is made 
ready, a strip of card, lead or celluloid is pasted on the cylinder or platen 
at the corresponding place to the rules. This enables the points, which are 
inked simultaneously with the type, to press deeply into the paper, pro- 


ip E attention of printers is invited to our new Round-hole Perforating 


ducing a row of black sunken dots, which not only look like ordinary . 


machine perforating, but enable the paper to be easily separated. The 
Rules are exactly type-high, and do not cut the rollers; they may be bent 
and curved in the same way as other brass rules, and undoubtedly will 
prove a valuable acquisition to many offices, effecting both a saving of labor 
and enabling work to be got through expeditiously. 

Stvle B Perforating Rule is exactly the same as Style C, except instead 
of steel pins, small hardened steel tubing, the edges of which do not quite 
come together, is set in brass and soldered. Style B is particularly adapted 
for perforating tough cardboard and paper. 

The rules are made up in fonts as follows: 


Large Set, containing 200 picas, cut to lengths from 2 to 20 picas, at $8.00 
Small Set, a 100. ** - a “ 24020 “ at 4:25 


Evelyn Patent Tint-Block Co. 


SPECIALTIES FOR PRINTERS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








OWEF GASOLINE, iy 
THE OrTo Gas ENGINE 


Or TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No CoAL, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


35,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOND BLANKS, 


STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS, 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE NOTE BLANKS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS, 
CHECK, DRAFT anv CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT BLANKS, 


Finely Lithographed for PRINTERS’ use. 
WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF THESE BLANKS. 
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WE CARRY IN STOCK FORTY STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


SAMPLES on application. 
aiiouiane, GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHING. : 140-142-144-146 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 






















Country Newspaper Folder 


New 
3 and 4 Fold. 




































f Ke 
Manufactured 
by ‘ 
“Brown Folding Machine Co. / 
ERIE, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893, FRANK eo ADOLPH siege 7 E. B. say sar ne e 
Trea Qrinting [nk = The © tandard—~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF ee 


el : ~~ Printing Ink Co. 
PRINTING cy MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING anpb i N KS 


LITHOGRAPHIC aN LITHOGRAPHIC 


—_ AG & Woo, 
VARNISHES anp PLATE OILS. 

Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. Office — 210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STPEET. 













VARNISHES, etc. 


108 West Canal Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Printing Inks for Export a specialty. 
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THE IVMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED @-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 








SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 


Our 
Rotary 
Presses 


Automatically feeding and printing from rolls, slitting and 
od & LHF ots weeaee, BRS ala gs smaller rolls or cutting into sheets of 
: Ay Se; OPIN: « 
SHRI PE O70 Are the Most Profitable 


in the market, and are used by the largest wrapping paper 
. houses in the country. 
Pull Information and Prices CAPACITY about twice that of any other machine. 
on Application... Built in three sizes: 36 by 48 inches, 30 by 40 inches, 
24 by 48 inches. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 








———— a jr 


WRAPPING PAPER | 


¢ 


IN ROLLS! 
IN SHEETS! 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: B M 
26-34 NORFOLK AVE., Roxbury District, OSTON, IVIASS. 








THe “ACME” 
— S6li-Clamping Gutter. 


The only AuTomartic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. 
Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 

. , Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 
v on = y in two years. 
FT al =e HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
= = [ Af (Coy FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 
| Pe ts atti’) ° 
peuy’?’ Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, MAss. 








| MONTAGUE & FULLER, Agents, (2 
345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 READE ST., NEW YORK, 























M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined 
Sereen Plates 


FOR 


h HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAUING. 





i‘ Adapted to all the “Washout,” “ Swelled Gelatine” and 
“ Zinc=etching ” processes. 


These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from 
newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 


M. Wolfe’s New Copper Etching Process, 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of 
printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up, with 
its attendant disadvantages. ‘There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under cutting. 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. The only process wherein a half-tone from an 
eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on 
cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 
to both Zinc and Copper Etching. 





Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. 


M. WOLFE, - - DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PHOTO, DAYTON, OHnio.”' 








ALWAYS WIDE-AWAKE! 


o¢¢¢ @ 


Last vee UCTCOLUDE BOOK. 











WITH NEW AND IMPROVED HOOKS, WHICH ADD 
GREATLY TO STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 





Write for circulars and prices. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Printers’, Eleetrotypers’, Stereotypets’ and Bookbinders’ 
... MACHINERY... 


Factory — Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Salesroom—TI1 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE BENNETT LABOR SAVERS 





FOR COMPOSING AND PRESS ROOM. 


MADE FOR THE HARD TIMES,’ TO HELP YOU OUT AND 
KEEP OUR FORCE EMPLOYED. 





$25.00 


COMPLETE, 







Counter Shaft and Speed Pulley, 
$10.00 extra. 














Yoked Arbor. 


Circle Guide. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO. 


Is made up of practical men, from President to Treasurer, and 
every man interested has to do with the construction of some of 
our machines as a workman, and this is the reason why our 
work pleases the trade and grows in favor. 


Don’t Forget that We Make Folders 


For all grades of work. Pardon us for introducing evidence of 
their being well constructed, practical machines. 


VENTURA, CAL., April 24, 1894. 
ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, IIL. : 

Gentlemen, — The folder purchased of you is giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. The folder arrived at our office on Wednesday, February 14, and we 
folded our edition on it on Friday of the same week. We had no trouble 
in putting the detached parts of the machine to their proper places, as the 
directions were so explicit. We had never had any experience with a 
folding machine, and the workings of it were entirely new to us. It took us 
some little time to get thoroughly acquainted with it, but the longer we 
use it the better we like it, and now do not see how we got along without it. 
Having the paper pasted and trimmed (7he Free Press is an eight-page 
paper) gives us a decided advantage with our advertisers, and our sub- 
scribers appreciate it highly. Yours very respectfully, 

B. A. SYKES. 


We ship with perfect safety to any point — knowing good 
work will win favor and acceptance. 

If you come to Rockford don’t fail to call on us. You will 
find us at work, but will endeavor to give you a real welcome 
along plain lines. 

Our greatest query just now is, Why you will hand-wrap and 
address your edition when we can sell you a machine that will 
do it automatically ? Respectfully, 


The Rockford Folder Co. 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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You ought to have. . 
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Sisiclajuja[o lvlolziz[r [al] —] 


A Book to 
carry in the 
Vest Pocket, 


although it contains 33,000 words—the pronunciation, syllable 
divisions, part of speech, capitalization, participles and definitions 
being given. It is an invaluable companion to everybody who has 
occasion to talk, read or write. This book is nota “speller” 
made hastily only to sell; but is an accurate and complete dictionary, 
compiled from the latest edition of Webster’s great International. 
Especially valuable to every editor, printer, pressman, student and 
stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to anybody. It is 
complete, practical, accurate and convenient. In size, only 
4 X 2% x 5} inches, and it weighs but two ounces. 


The Size of the book makes it especially valuable,—it is 
always at hand when needed. For this reason it is worth more to 
most people than an Unabridged, and it contains almost every word 
that the average person will ever have occasion to use. 


Price, handsomely bound in leather, indexed, 50 cents. 
Cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


Special Premium Offer. We will mail one of 
the leather bound, indexed books as a premium to anyone sending 
us two yearly subscriptions (and $4.00) to begin with the April 
number, one of which must be a new subscription; or will mail 
the cloth bound book to anyone sending us two half-yearly sub- 
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THIS IS A WORK WHICH EVERY READER 
OF THIS MAGAZINE SHOULD POSSESS... 
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scriptions (and $2.00) to begin with 





the April issue, one of the half- 


yearly subscriptions to be a new =A PREMIUM WORTH HAVING 


tlt 





one. This book is ... . 








Subscribe for the best typographic magazine in the world and 
secure this book, or send amount and buy one. Remit money order, 
postal note, or stamps for a single book, and address all orders to 


Tat INLAND PRINTER 





martinet 18 


mar’tin-ét, ». disciplinarian. 
mar’tin-gale, or -gal, .strap. 
mar’tyr,/./.(ed,ing) to torture. 
mir’tyr-dom, ». torment.[der, 
mar’vel, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to won- 
mar’vel-ous, «. wonderful. 
mAas’ecét, t n. that which 
mAs’cotte, § brings good luck. 
mas’cu-line, a. not female. 
mas-eu-lin’i-ty, 7. 

mash, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to crush. 
mask, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to hide. 
ma’son, n. builder in stone, &. 
ma’son,-ry, ». brick or stone 
m4-s00'14,boat in India[work. 
masque, ». a mask. (guise. 
mas-quer-ade’, [-ker-] ”. dis- 
mass, n. bulk. (to kill. 
mas’s4-ere, [-ker] v. ¢. (ed, ing) 
mAas’sage, n. a rubbing.[snake. 
més-sa4-sau’ga, ». black rattle- 
mas’se ter, ». a large muscle. 
mAss’ive, a heavy. [pole 
mast, ». nuts; upright ship 
mas’tér, v. t. to conquer. 
mAs’ter-ful, a. domineering. 
mAs’ter-ly, a. skillful. 
mas’ter-piece, . a best work. 
mas’ter-y, . command. 
mAs’tie, ». tree and its resin. 
mas’ti-eate, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to 
mAs’tiff, n. large dog. [chew. 
mas-ti'tis, . disease of breast. 


mediocre 
mAat-u-ti’nal, «. early. 
mauda'lin, «. weak and silly. 
maul, vr. t. (ed, ing) to heat. 
m@ul'-stick, ». artist’s stick. 
maund’er, v. /. to mumble. 
maun’dril, ». two pronged 

wee gay A Thirs-day,m. [pick. 
mau-so-lé’an, a. monumental. 
mau-so-lée’im, ». grand tomb. 
mauve [mov], . a violet color. 
ma’vis, n. European thrush. 
maw, v. a gull; craw. 
mawk’ish, a. nauseous, 
max-il’la, n. jaw bone. 
max’il-la-ry, a. of the jaw. 
max’im, n. a proverb. 
max’i-mim, ». highest degree. 
may,?. (might), auxiliary verb, 
may’be, adv. perhaps. 
may’bush, +. hawthorn. 

may’ flow-er,». in N.Eng. arbu- 
ma-yon-naige’, m. sauce. [tus. 
may’dr, +. chief city officer. 
may’or-al-ty, office of mayor. 
may’ or-ess, n. wife of mayor. 
May’-pole,n. pole for May day. 
maz’ard, n.small black cherry. 
maz-4-rine’, n. blue color. 
maze, v. t. (cd, ing) to confuse. 








, 

mete bn. Polish dance. 
= id . 

ma’zy, a. intricate. 

méad, ». adrink; meadow. 


mas’to-d6én, ». extinct quadru-;méad’ow, 2». grazs land. 


mas’‘toid,a.breast shaped.[ped. |méa’ gér es 
mat, v.t. (ted, ting) to entangle. |méa’gre, a, thins poor. 


mee gore | n. bull fighter. 
ma-ta-ma’ta, 7. kind tortoise 
match, v. 7. (ed, ing) to equal. 
match’a-ble, a. 

mAtch’less, a. unequaled. 
match’lock, n. kind of lock. 
mate, r.t. (ed, ing) to match. 
mAt’e-lote, 7. a dish of food. 
ma’ter, ». mother. 
méa-té’ri-al, a. (ly,adv.)bodily. 
ma-te’ri-al-ist, ». 
m4-te’ri-al-ize, v. ¢. (ed, ing) 
m4-te’ri-& méd’i-ed, . [erlv. 
ma-tér’nal, a. (ly, adv.) moth- 
ma-tér’ni-ty, ». motherhood. 
math-e-mat’le-al, a. accurate. 
math-e-m4-ti’cian, ». 





méal, x. arepast; flour. [dry. 
méa’ly, @. (i-er, i-cst) soft and 
meéa’'ly-moutted, «. plausible. 
méan,v.¢.[méant,ing]to design. 
mean, /. (lv, adv.) base. 
me-an'‘uer,v.i.(ed,ing) to wind, 
me-in'dri-an, a. winding. 
méan’nesg, 7. lowness. 
méa’gles,.pl.eruptive disease. 
méasg’ur-a-ble, a. moderate. 
méas’ure, v. t. (ed, ing) to esti- 
méas’ure-less,qalimitiess|mate. 
méas’ure-ment, #. measure. 
méat, x. food. 

me-at’o-seope, m speculum. 
me-e&'te, ». rope of hair. 
me-ehan’‘ic, n. an artisan.[like. 

















me-ehan'ie-al, a. (ly) machine 
méeh-a-ni'cian, x. machinist. 





math-e-mat’ies, ». a science. 
mat’in, ». morning worship. 
mat-i-nee’,» entertainm't,p.m. 
ma-trass’, ». chemical vessel. 
mat’ri-cide, n. {enroll. 
ma-trie’u-late, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to 
mat-ri-m0’ni-al, @. nuptial. 
mat’ri-mo-ny, ». marriage. 
matrix, n. (pl. -ces) a mold. 
matron, n. (ly, adv.) house- 
mat’ron-age ov ma-,n.[keeper. 
mat’ter, «. material. 

mat’ter, v.i.(ed, ing) to signify. 
mat’ter-of-faet’, «. dry. 
ran n. straw carpet. 
mAat’tock, ». implement. 
mat’tréss, ». stuffed bed. 
mat’u-rate, v. f. to ripen. 
m4-tire’,v.t.tocomplete[ment. 
méa-ti’ri-ty, ». full develop- 


méeh'an-ism, ». construction. 
Méeh'lin, 2. city in Belgium; 
me-e0'ni-um, n. opium. [coin. 
méd’al, . reward in shape of 
me-dal’lion, ». memorial coin. 
méd'dle,vi.(ed,ing) to interfere. 
méd'dle-some, @. officious. 
me-di-wé’val, a. middle ages. 
mé’di-al, a. average; mean. 
mé’di-an, a. middle. 
e’di-ate, v. i. (ed, ing). 
di-a-tor, n. intercessor. 
e-di-4-to’rial, «. 
méd’ie-al, a. (ly, adv.) 
méd’i-e4-ment, ». 1 medicine. 
méd'i-eate, v. t. (ed, ing). 
me-di¢’i-nal, a. healing. 
méd’i-cine, n. 2 remedy. 
me’ di-o-ere [-ker], «. ordinary. 
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Kor the New Series of 
Type that will shortly 
appear... Made by the 


MacKellar, Smiths © 
& Jordan Foundry 


606-614 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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-Outline— 











Displayed in Colors in an exquisitely 
printed pamphlet with 


Columbus No. 2 Series 
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x i [qe more Medals ~s 
‘ and Diplomas at the 
WORLD'S GOLUMIBIAN EXPOSITION 
than anyone else in our line in | — 
) the world. : 
RS s wS > : Wea the largest stock 
— oil in the Country, and 
can furnish a Full Outfit for the 
.° ° _—— Largest Bindery or Paper Box 
? vai Shop at once. 
F CATALOGUE. . = io Be } 
i 
2,4 and 6 Reade Street, WORKS: 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. CHICAGO. 
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Established Iot¥e 
Bingham 
Aina 
Run so 


Ma wnufacturers of 
Wr seitees s’ Wollers 


Kew Process 


No Pin-holes, but Rollers 
Solid and smooth, Round avd 


use a 
atest eipeereatete 


Prices cheaber thanthe 
dearest and dearer than th. 
cheabest. Bur, always forthe 


Best 
Bingham p> Runge 
t2- 14-16-18 pe Frankfoyt St 


CLEVELAND O. 


E WOOD TYPE, CASES, 

STANDS, CABINETS, GALLEYS, 
REGLET, FURNITURE, 

DRY RACKS, IMPOSING TABLES, 
LETTER BOARDS, 

PROOF PRESSES, 

STEEL BEARERS FOR JOBBERS, 
PATENT STEEL FURNITURE 

FOR BLANK WORK, ETc. 


WE HAVE BUT THE BEST..... "cia 
6 


ONE STANDARD: aa 
WE SELL EVERYTHING A PRINTER USES, 
EXCEPT PAPER. 


MORGANS-WILGOX GO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. ..ano.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Stet Teeeeee & 














POWER H H 
woroveo F IN-Ol6 Periorating Machine 
nae This cut represents the New 
‘ ys Pin-hole Perforating Machine, 
ee which for durability, strength, 
= ~ and general adaptability to 
/ the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, stands second to none, 
having many advantages over 
all other machines. It will 
perforate a sheet 26 in. wide 
and any desired length. 
It consists of two die wheels 
: a i placed in such a position as to 
ie ~ : register perfectly, with no 
gearing to get out of order. 





nin 


PRICE, $75.00 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H. C. HANSEN, Typefounder, 
24-26 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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They are all Delighted! 


You will be, too, 
If you use 


Buffalo Printing Inks 





In all the qualities that please 
the printer and satisfy the 
customer, these Inks excel. 


Try them once and you will never buy 
any other. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FSXONTAGUE & FULLER. 


... LATEST IMPROVED.... 


<, BOOKBINDERS 
“5; MACHINERY. 


General Agents for the Sale of 




























EXTRACT FROM LETTE L 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, ” if 


The Chambers Book Folding Machines, World’s Columbian Commission. | 

The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, — i 

The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, Wasurncron, D.C., | 

The Christie Bevelling Machines, ; April 7, 1894. 

The Automatic Paper Feeding Machines, * * * ‘The exhibit of Montague | 


The Ellis Roller Backer, & Fuller was one of the most ambitious 
exhibits in the Machinery Department, 
The Ellis Book Trimmer, and the largest collection of machinery 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines, in its class.”’ * * ‘* The exhibit of 


The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, Montague & Fuller was awarded nine 
medals and eleven diplomas.’’ 











The Hercules Signature Press, Yours, 

The ‘“‘ Capital,’’ *‘Criterion”’ and ‘‘ Monarch” (SIGNED) JOHN BOYD THACHER, | 
Chat ; 

Paper Cutting Machines, By ics i 

, (SIGNED) M.L. MCDONALD, Jr., if 

The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and Chief of Awards for | 

Smashers, Machinery. 

{ 


Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers. 





AND A FULL LINE OF | 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ | 
.oo> MEELIS To. 


THREAD, TAPE, WIRE, 
DUPLICATE PARTS, ETC. 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK. | 


We GUARANTEE ——oo=—— bass 345 DEARBORN STREET, ) CHICAGO 


Every Machine We Sell. 82 PLYMOUTH PLACE, | 
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PAST... B ABCOCK’S 


BUT BY NO MEANS 


ust! =~ “20N | ATEST SUCCESS 








SIZE OF BED INSIDE BEA 


= 


a Ae eee 


POSBSSOSSCOOSOSSOON 


larger presses of this class, has a superior 
table distribution, and is the 


EQUAL OF ALL 
OTHER PRESSES IN 
WORKMANSHIP 

Besides possessing special features SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


BE SURE AND SEE THIS PRESS and 
you will never consider a proposition on 
any other. 








This new two-revolution press, which is being 
rapidly introduced in many of the best 
printing offices in the country, is accom- 
plishing the most satisfactory results. In 
addition to a speed of 


Three Thousand 
per hour ... 


it is supplied with the convenient front 
delivery which has made famous the 


7?OOOS OS SS 990880 6 SOG% 


conse nce ae BabGOGK Printing Press Mig. Go. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, NEW LONDON, GONN. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


we——CHICAGO, ano tHeir srancues: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St, Paul, Minn. 


OOOSSOS 9099089 
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THE TERRY 





DESIGNERS, 
ILLUSTRATORS, 


ENGRAVING CO. 


‘Requisites for Good Work: 

19th Century Ideas, 
Skilled Workmen, 
Modern Equipment. 


( We have all this.) 





ENGRAVERS, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


By every known method for Letterpress Printing. 4 Ol | MBI | S, OH 10. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





(See specimen plate, page 226.) 





. MEYERHOEFER. R. T. BROWN. 


“Erie Gity Machinery 60. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 


Fourteenth and State Streets, ERIE, PA. 
P. 0. Box 85. 


The above Company are now ready to supply 
the Printing Trade with new and improved 


tm — FOLDING MACHINERY, 


Newspaper, Book, or any Special Folder desired. 





Messrs. Brown and Van Etten are the original inventors and patentees 
of all improvements on the Brown Folders. Parties requiring Folding 
— will find it to their interest to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing 


C. D. VAN ETTEN. 





Spring, Opening and Removal Announcements. 


WEDDING —~ 
INVITATIONS 


Announcements, At Home Cards, Letter-Heads and Business Cards 
— ENGRAVED IN THE LATEST STYLES.=— 





WM. FREUND & SONS, 


Steel and Copper-plate Engravers and Printers, 
Steel Die Engraving and Stationery Embossing. 


EMBOSSED LETTER- HEADS OUR SPECIALTY. 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


In sending for Samples, please state what you want. 
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AI 





OUR METHODS COMPRISE 
EVERY MODERN PRO= 
CESS USED IN THE PRO= 
DUCTION OF PKEATES 


FOR THE PRINTING 
PRESS HR w WS 


WBWeKHKH AA AA 
ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 
R ET: 
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i She Be sn a ts AB in 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
ZINC ETCHING 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 
COPPER ETCHING 
WAX PROCESS 
ELECTROTYPING 
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QUALITY. 


U 
So Locke’ Ze eSockeckecke cho oke hockeckecke cockeck, 
Cae she's eee aa Che sae sae Siac he Sie Wc Whe She Ye Ys Ye Se > 


Parsons Paper Co’s —.-%.._. 
"eg, Envelope Papers. 


2. %. 2. 2.2 
eee 8S 





2S. eo heehee oh. 

















We have made a specialty of these papers for forty years, 
They have long been recognized as STANDARD among the Trade. 
They stand at the head today. 
Envelopes made of this paper will give best satisfaction. 


We manufacture only TUB SIZED, LOFT DRIED Papers. 
Parsons Paper Co. , ‘ ‘ 


Holyoke, Mass. 





PROUTY WOOD PRINTER. 


HIS press was designed and made for use in 
wood printing establishments, where a great 
variety of large and heavy work is called for. It 
has been in use for the past eight years in one of 
the largest factories in the country, and has been 
subjected to the most severe tests possible. This 
press will print boards eight feet long for fence 
signs, register perfectly on uneven stock for color 
work (something that cannot be done on any 
cylinder wood press in the country) and be opera- 
ted at a speed of 2,500 per hour. 

By using our steel type, boards of any size, in 
one or more colors, can be printed as quickly and 
as cheaply on this press as paper on a regular job 
press. Rough stock of different thicknesses can 
be used, making a great saving in the cost of 
boxes. 

The expensive curved plates, used on cylinder 
machines, making the cost of printing small orders of boxes more than the profits, are entirely done away with 
on these machines. Send for our special catalogue of Wood Printing Presses. 


GEO. W. PROUTY COMPANY, ‘*sosrtn'sis"™ 


Wood Printers’ Machinery, Perfected Prouty Presses, Steel and Brass Type. 
STEEL TYPE CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
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ET our complete Specimen Books, 

G if you haven’t them. They illus- 
trate and explain everything we 

make. Our goods can be purchased of 
any reliable dealer in this country or 
Canada. But insist on having our goods. 
Why? Because, for the same money that 


you would pay for the cheap stained furni- 





ture of other manufacturers, you get beau- 


an 
at 


tiful hardwood furniture, finished in the 


natural wood. 
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s@ MACHINE COMPOSITION. 


° pone rc 


ONLY SUCCESSFUL 2 RAL 


MACHINE IN USE. 






































SPEED 3,600 Be 5% HIS MACHINE, operated by finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
7 500 ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotyping 
basis cog table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 


PER HOUR. 
CCC EEECCECEE bere gee type characters to print an entire line. After use, the type bars are re- 
99999999599999999 5 99 melted and cast into new bars. 


EASILY OPERATED. 
Saving over Hand Gomposition nt and , 
QUICKLY LEARNED. ©© g ove Gomposition, 50 per Gent and Upward 


SINGLE OPERATOR. USED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY LEADING DAILIES. 


NO LOOSE TYPE. Avprrss The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Ba rnilart Bros. 
& Spindler, 


ANT I~COMBINE 


TUD6 FOUNGFY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper. 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and as a 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 





BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
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ELECTROTYPE, 

STEREOTYPE, 
ann ETCHING 

MACHINERY. 


Ue manufacture in our own factory 
everything in the line of Machin- 
ery used by Electrotypers, Stereotypers 
and Zinc and Copper Etchers. Our 
productions are invariably the best. 
We make an exclusive specialty of, 
and having had twenty years of expe- 
rience in, this particular line, we are 
thoroughly alive to the requirements 
of the trade. Anything that we man- 
ufacture will be furnished on trial to 
responsible parties. 
When you want information concerning 


our goods, remember that our catalogue 
is complete. Send stamp for one. :::: 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


Canal and Jackson Streets, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 
A Sick Kitten clings no closer to 
a hot brick than 


“up to date” printers stick to 


WETTER 
NUMBERING [ACHINES 


Their Reasons : 
suring strength. 


a om 
eo Entirely automatic and abso- 


lutely accurate. 
Stands the bumps and jams of heavy presses. Pays for 
itself in a week’s work. And a hundred other good 
points desired in such a device. 
We’ve got a few good things “cooking” for printers 
who want to get out of old ruts. Let usdish up something 
Write us. 


Simple and solidly built. 
Composed of few parts; in- 





to your interest. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


20 & 22 Morton Street, =- = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FOUNDRIES AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


D > - a 7 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 




















LISTENING TO THE BIRDS IN THE PINEWOOD 


Half-tone engraving on copper, tron 
photograph,’ by, 
JOHN C. BRAGDON, 
78-80 Fourth ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duplicate plates for sale. 











THE NORWEGIAN PILOT. 
FRONTISPIECE, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
JUNE, 1894, 





From a photo by Aune, Photographer, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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